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FOREWORD 



i^i)hahl\ all ot us who iiavc atlLMr.plcd to leach children to rcaO have been 
fniNtralcd in our cltoris u hen those students whom \vc believed could be 
helped to improve simplv could not be moti\aled to make the elTort needed 
to succeed. Perhaps ue. as teachers, have also been distressed b\ certain 
students who saw little value or usefulness in reading. On the other hand, 
ue all probabK have been pleased with the elTorts ot' those students who 
demonstrated an interest in LUid excitement about reailing. Attitudes to- 
ward reading seem to iullucnce how much and how well children read, 
rmil recentl) . however, educators have found it dilTicult to know what to 
do about attitudes, 

- It is one thnig to he auure that reading attitudes are important, 'I'o 
understand in what ways attitudes affect reading instruction is quite 
another matter, and to build strafegies t'or dealing with attitudes becomes 
even more complex. Do attitudes have a greater impact on some types of 
children? Do certain conditions foster more positive attitudes? What can a 
teacher do ii) build better attitudes? These and similar questions continue to 
be ditticult to ansvv er. 

The authors of this text have reviewed the research related to reading 
attitudes and ha\e careful l\ explained its implications: they have presented 
in detail the various tools and techniques available for assessing attitudes: 
they have given extensive explanations and examples of teaching strate- 
gies' for building and maintaining healthy reading attitudes: and they have 
supplied a checklist which deserves to be on every teacher's desk. By 
putting all of these components into this one publication, the authors have 
nuuie asignihcant contribution to the teaching of reading. 

At a time when so mucii emphasis is being placed on the cognitive 
conipt)nents of reading, this affective teaching tool is greatly needed .y^ 
AffifKdi'S and Rciicliiiii. like the other titles in the International Reading' 
Association's Reading Aids Series, should become a valuable aid to 
classroom teachers, !n their discussitm. Alexander and Filler give appro- 
priate recognition to the affective components of reading instruction and 
(hey offer teachers suggestions for what to do about attitudes. This volume 
is a welcome addition to lRA*s publications program, 

...^ ■ Ivan Qlandi 

O Temple University 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Reading has been defined by Robeck and Wilson (2) as a "process of 
translating signs and symbols into meanings and incorporating new mean- 
ings into existing cognitive and affective systems." According to the 
definition, the reading act involves more than cognitive skills. A more 
intangible affective component— attitudes — is also -nvolved. 

Attitudes have been defined in various ways. In .his monograph, at- 
titudes will be considered to consist of a system of feelings related to 
reading which causes the learner to approach or avoid a reading situation. 
A learner's attitudes may vary with his personal predispositions and may be 
affected in unique ways by variables within the learner and his environment, 

Perhaps at no other time in history have reading teachers been as knowl- 
edgeable concerning methods, strategies, and the skills necessary for effec- 
tive classroom instruction in reading, In many schools today, three skills 
components receive the major portion of the time and effort devoted to 
reading instruction: word attack skills, comprehension skills, and study 
skills. While these cognitive skills are highly important, an affective 
component — attitudes — is also important. Although research suggests 
that attitudes tend to be *\mique, personal, and highly unpredictable" 
iJ). there is little disagreement relative to the importance of positive atti- 
tudes in assuring maximal success with reading, Wilson and Hall {4) 
state :hat a positive attitude is "essential for successful mastery of the 
printed page.'* Yet, this aspect of the reading process has generally not 
recei\ed the attention it deserves {/ ). 

The intent of this monograph is to help teachers consciously focus on 
positive attitude development and maintenance. There are three major pur- 
poses: 

1. to identify variables that correlate with attitude formation and 
maintenance; 

2. to provide srggestions for assessing attitudes more consciously and 
objectively; and 

3. to suggest teacher and parent behaviors, instructional strategies, and 
organizational patterns which may lead some learners to more posi- 
tive attitudes toward reading. 
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I he chapter which lollows cites se lected research tkita and theoretical 
poslli^>n^ relative to important eonvlates of positive attitude development 
and niaiiilenance. FVesented are the relationship between attitudes and 
achievement, the importance ot an adequate self-concept, the effects of 
personal characteristics in the learner, and the effects that the learner\ 
environment (hvime and school) may have on attitude formation. 

diapter 3 suggests informal techni(.[Lics for assessing attitudes, meludes 
in format ion relative to construction and interpretation of assessment instru- 
ments, and presents sample items when appropriate, in addition, insights 
relative to kinds of items to sample. vva\s to administer to insure maximal 
hi'Micstv. cautions in interpretation, and w;i>s to check validity and reiiabil- 
ilv are suggested. Also included are attitude scales for grades one through 
tiiree and for grades fvnir through six. 

C^hapter 4 focuses on vvavs to assist some students in developing and 
maintaining appropriate attitudes toward reading. The discussion stresses 
the imjiortance ol an adequate sell -concept, teacher characteristics and 
Hcii.iMorN winch nun develop favorable attitudes in learners, and in- 
stiuctiiiiKfi strategies and claNsroom v)rgani/ativin patterns found to Ix* 
heipUi! m the p.ist. Suggestions ai^out ways (if working witii parents are 
.iNo inciuucvl. 

. . Chapter 5 summarizes the discussion and provides a checklist of be- 
haviiH's and practices that should help the teacher develop and maintain 
positive attitudes, 

Appendix A provides an annotated list of selected attitude assessment 
instruments and includes information on tv pe. uses, interpretiition, reliabil-: 
ilv. and validitv. 

Since interests are closely associated with attitude development, 
• Appendix B lists several relevant studies which describe student interests 
(rojn preschool level through the college/adult le<^el. 

Kcterenees 

I Alexander. J I stiil. .tiul Bett\ f Icaihington. "A Crucial iourih Com pone m in 
Readirii: instructiori Miihhks/'' /'I'luwwcc fAlumtion. 5 <hal! \^)15). 32-36. 

1 Rohov.k. Mildred C . and J<^hn A. R. W ilson. Pssthaloi^y RraJini^: Foundu- 
tii'Hs In\fn{itfi>n Nch \'t)rk: John Wiley and Sons. h)74. 41. 

3 Squire, i.mics R, "What f)ocs RcsLMreli in Reading Re\eal .-Xhoiit Attitudes 
to^s.ird Reading f-niiiisii JounuiL 5S (April 523-.*>33. 

4 Wilson. R*»hert \1 . aiul \hir> Annc Hall. Rt JiIim^ ami tiic iJcmcntiuy Schoi^l 
( hi! J. /hinr\ ami Prih lu c ft^r leat hers, New York; \'an Nosirand Rcinhold. 



Chapter 2 



THE CORRELATES OF ATTITUDE DEVELOPMENT 
AND MAINTENANCE 



Research on attitude development and maintenance is still in its infancy. A 
literature search revea'ed only a limited number of studies that specifically 
focused on attitudes toward reading, A bcginning-has been made, however, 
and a number of variables thought to be associated with attitudes have been 
investigated. These include: achievement, serf-concept, parents and the 
home environment, the teacher and classroom environment, instructional 
practices and special programs, sex, test intelligence, socioeconomic status, 
and student interests. 

This chapter presents a review of selected studies* and positions of 
reading authorities dealing w ith these variables. Two cautions for the reader 
seem appropriate. First, the results of many of the studies are based on 
correlational data which does not suggest a cau.se or effect relationship — 
merely that one variable has been found present with (or absent from) 
another variable. Second, the variables do not necessarily function indepen- 
dently, but their inteirelationships have not been establishcJ. 

• Achievement 

Relatively little research has been done on the relationship between 
attitudes toward reading and achievement in reading. A limited amount of 
information is available, however, fn some studies, evidence suggests that 
relationships are sometimes found between higher achievement and more 
positive auitudes. For example, Ransbury's study (i2) showed that fifth and 
sixth grade children attributed their attitudes toward reading mainly to their 
ability to read. In this study, the 60 children, their teachers, and their parents 
were asked to indicate those factors which had affected the children's 
attitudes toward reading. 

The relationships between attitudes toward recreational reading and 
achievement, sex, and grade placement were investigated by Askov and 
Fishbach (2). The subjects were 75 students in grade o:.,. «nd 95 students in 

*A complex de^c^ption of each studv is gcncrallv given the first time the study is cited. In 
subsequent citations, the reader is referred to the pages where the full descriptions appear. 
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grailc three. The assessment insiYiunents were Askov's Primary Pupil 
Rl Ai)iN(i AniiL'Dt. Inventory and the Parauraph Meaning and Word 
Reading subtests ot the Si ANf ORD Ac hifvemhnt Tbsts, The data indi- 
cated that attitudes were positively related to Paragraph Meaning subtest 
scores hut not to the Word Reading subtest scores {with el feets of sex. grade, 
and grade bv sex interaction controlled). The researchers stated that since 
"the Paragraph Meaning subtest assesses the global reading process while 
the Word Reading subtest prrmarily measures vocabulary, a favorable at- 
titude ituvard recreational reading might indeed be associated with good 
readers who have few comprehension difficulties." They further .,tated that 
perhaps the efforts of the school should be focused on the improvement of 
reading skills and achievement since attitudes become more positive with 
Mil proved achievement: and suggested that programs which focus on at- 
titudes ma\ be misplacing their efforts. 

Students nia\ improve concurrently in achievement and attitudes. An 
evaluation (//) of the Communication Skills Center Project (CSC), for 
educational 1\ disadvantaged children in graucs four through twelve in 
selected Detroit public and nonpublic, .schools, revealed that ''Means of 
gains in reading bv esc pupils at all school levels were greater than would be 
expected for normal -achieving pupils.** Students improved in attitudes, 
according to statements from classroom teachers. 

Attitudes ma\ also affect achievement. Groff (/^) hypothesized that there 
would be a positive relationship between the expressed attitudes of fifth and 
sixth grade students toward four content-type materials and their critical 
reading scores. Critical reading scores were obtained from a multiple choice 
test constructed by the resCcU'cher. The measure of attitudes toward the four 
Content area types (bo\*s sport stories, girl's mild adventure stories, airplane 
or fly nig stories, and manners or social relations stories) w as obtained from a 
conibinatum of scores from a modified form of Thorndikc*s Fictitious 
Annot AIT n TiTiT.s Qct:sriONNAiRH and scores fro:n a numerical rank- 
ing given io the four t\ pes of material read. The 305 children were arranged 
into thi jc groups according to scores made on each of the \ iiriablcs tested. 
(Jroff concluded that the hypotheses seemed to be borne out. The correla- 
tions between attitudes tow ard content types of materials and critical reading 
scores were all significant. In summary, the investigator suggested that "the 
reading comprehension of an individual child as he reads is inllucnccd to a 
degree b\ his altitude toward content type of material being read/* 

The effects of attitude change may produce achievement gains, and more 
reading mer a period of time. A longitudinal study of the effects on 
achievement of changing attitudes toward reading w as conducted by Healy 
il^n. The study was a follow up of an earlier study ilS) in which it was found 
that attitudes of fifth graders toward reading could be changed in an experi- 
mental setting (see page 10). in assessing the same subjects at the junior high 
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school level, achievenienl was measured by the California Acun-VK- 
MEM I t SIS, and altitudes were measured by'lhe numbet of books read. A 
siiinincani difference was found between those students who had been in the 
experimental setting in the fifth grade (iind whose attitudes had been 
changed) and paired control students who had not been in the fifth grade 
experimental situation, The researcher concluded that changing "the at- 
titude of children toward reading at the fifth grade level appears to increase 
achievemcjU and Oncourage more reading/' Positive attitudes are not neces- 
sarii\ maintained o\er time, however. In Johnson's study (22), it was 
reported that "children m the lower grades indicated better attitudes toward 
reading than children in each successively higher grade tested." 

Some research has shown no significant relationship between achieve- 
ment and attitudes; For example, (ireenberg and others {13) did not find 
more lavorable attitudes among good readers than among poor readers in 
their study of 1 15 black, founh grade children from "a severely depressed 
urban area '* The assessment instruments were the Mi: iropoi i riAN Pri- 
MAR\ Rf;AOiN(; Yhsi and a senuuitic differential instalment developed by 
the investigators to measure attitudes. In discussing their findings, the 
^ researchers stated that the inconsistent findings between their study and 
other studies which have found relatitinships may have resulted from the 
type of cnteru>n instruments used, the nature of the setting, and the eomposi- 
iion of the group, 

\n evaluation of a Right to F^ead program conducted hy Bernstein 
(/i in the Maiiuironeck. New York, Public .Schools showed no relation- 
ship between improved achievement and attitudes, Children were chosen 
ti>r the special program on the basis of low or diserepant scores on test.^: 
and on a vviilingneNs to participate. Criterion instruments were the 
Mi rROPoi IT IAN AcHit vt.Mi'M ThSTS (comprehension section), the 

MaMARONFC K Re ADING Ai riTt'DF' AND iNIFRhST INVENTORY, and 

qualitative data, rhe results of the one year study indicated that the reading 
comprehension level was raised (with the exception of one group). There 
was no nieasurable change in attitudes. It was said that teachers were not . 
enthusiastic about the program [which could have affected pupil attitudes — 
authors' note]. 

Some valuable insiglits for teachers into possible relationships that may 
exisji between attitudes and achievement may be obtained fhim these studies: 

^ 1 . Some children may perceive that their ability to read is res pons ibh* for 
their attitude, thus making reading improvement programs a high prior- 
ity for some underachievers. 

2. The altitudes of the reader toward the material may affect his level of 
comprehension of that material 

0 • = 
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^. The development of more favorable attitudes may result, for some 
students. In inereased aehievenient and more reading thai mav he 
maintamed over time. 

4 hoi some students, a positive altitude taward reading in the lower grades 
iHviv not he self- maintaining and may lessen over time. Attention to 
attitude developnvMit and niaintcnanee is importan> at all levels. 

5 Although relationships are sometimes found hetvveen aehievenient and 
atntii^ies. there is not always a positive eonvlation hetvveen high 
achievement and favorahle attitudes. 

• Self-Concept 

Sell voiKept ma\ hetlefined .is an iiidividiiaPs [lereepliou of himself; that 
i^. what he helieves he is. This self-perception is said to determine how the 
individual will behave (2"). There is not much research which has investi- 
, gated the relationship between self-concept and attitudes toward reading. In 
tme studv. Kokovich and Matthews [24). sought to determine whether a 
school [irogram of cross-age tutoring and counseling could improve a stu- 
ilent's self-image, change his attitude toward learning, and increase his 
reading skills. In this study, sixth grade students who were poor readers and 
who were thought by teachers to have poor self-images were used to tutor 
first grade children who were experiencing difficulty and frustration with 
reading. Data on the self-concepts of the sixtii grade boys obtained from the 
f \B scale and the 101 -A Sm.f Invi ntory Sc ai.o: indicated that their 
seif'images had improved. The teachers noted that misbehaviors decreased. 
I he hovs' reading achievement, as measured by the Ga l ES Rlading 
Si R\ i\\ improved. Teachers poted improvement in their first grade chil- 
ih-en. both m attitude ttwvard school and in reading. 

The research base relative to the importance of this variable to reading has 
been largelv related to achievement. According to Quandt [30), the evidence 
!s strong and indicates that there is u positive correlation between levels of 
reading achievement and levels of self-concept. In Sclf Comrpf and Read- 
mit, Quandt discusses more fully the research base relating self-concept to 
reading achievement. He states that the factors that correlate highly with 
self-coneept devdopment in relationship to reading achievement have been, 
fairly well determined. The authors believe that an understanding of these 
correlates i.s important since it is possible that there may be interactions 
among achievement, self-concept, and attitudes toward reading. These 
correlates are; t 

I . f\isf e.xpchenccs . A low self-coneept mav be caused by the child's poor 
evaluation of his, reading performanee jir by the evaluations of those 
individuals whom he likes, such as parents, peers, and/or teachers. 
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2 ( ninh'rui tions A iourrKT w 1k) tecls that ho may not bo sucoossful in the 
t">VN indivkluals iniporlani to him may attompt to avoid the reading 
act- He may use such avoidance behaviors as disinterest in or hatred of 
readin^:. apparent lack of efbirt. or refusal to read. 
Silt iinhLpt nmtont'mt'Ht. The learner may reinforce his own self- 
ci»ncepi. It he believes he w ill not succeed in reading beeaiise of some 
previous experience, he actually may not succeed. 

4 Spttaluf^ piih t'ss Because of his self-concept, the render may become 
pioizressivelv better or [uiorer with reading. Success generally leads to 
gUMler eftori; lailure tends to cause less effort, which results in progres- 
>iveK poorer performance as the learner advances in school. 

• Parents and the Home Environment 

Carterand McCiiiims (5) state that the "interests, attitudes, and points of 
view of the individual have their origin in the environment." This statement 
is supponed bv astudv done by Ransbury (.^'2) who asked 60 fifth and sixth 
jrade children, their parents, and their classroom teachers to state any 
tactms uhicli fiad mfluciiced the children's reading attitudes (see page .^). 
I he results showed that the respondents beileved that parents greatly influ- 
enced the children's reading attitudes. 

Hansen investigated the impact of the home literacy environment on 
reading attitude The studv involved ftiurth graders in a mid-Wisconsin 
community, which included urban, suburban, and rural charaeteristies. An 
attitude assessment instrument, devised by the investigator, was adminis- 
tered to the total fourth grade population. The students chosen j'or analysis 
included the 1 2 bi\v s and the 1 2 girls vv ith the most positive attitudes and the 
12 bo\s and the 12 girls with the least positive attitudes. One factor that 
correlated highlv with pi^sitive attitudes was the role of the parent in being 
involved With the child's reading activities, including "working with 
homework: encmiraging. helping select, and discussing his reading: reading 
to him: assisting in Kn^king things up in dictionaries and encyclopedias; and 
setting reading glials . . . .** Merely providing reading materials and pro- 
viding a ^2.0iK[ model as a reading parent did not result in high correlations 
with student altitudes. Fiansen suggested that it is not necessary for parents 
themselves {o be av id readers, but that parent action in terms of personal or 
status^ characteristics is impi^rtant. 

One purpose o[ a study by Seigler and Gynther [35) was to determine 
whether, with respect to attitudes toward thejr children, parents of children 
who were experiencing difficulty wilh reading differed from parents of 
children without such difficulties. The researchers studied parents of 10 
elementary school children diagnosed as reading disability cases and parents 
ot lOchildre i classified as average students. Results from the useof Leary\s 
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In n Rin kson \i i iw c K{ isi iiuiicatod that pafLMits of the poor readers 
used deroiZatoiA m cntKMl iaivjuaiie in deserihint: their ehildren more tre- 
vjuenlK than did parents ot iioud readers; thi.i parents ot poor readers more 
treqiicntl\ described their ehildren as aiiiiressive. distriistrul. or despondent; 
thai l.iimiv harnionv diitered between the two tiroups in that [nirents of poor 
readers disaiireed in their descriptions of their ehildren; and that the parents 
ot the poor readers de\aliiated the personalities of iheir ehildren more often 
than did [>aieiits i>t i!i>od readers. \\ hether the reading: disabilitv eaiised the 
v^nUhei or whether the confhel eaiised the disability was not elear. 

Some parents have been found to exhibit more negative attitudes toward 
then- ehildren atter thev developed readini: problems. Preston's study 
for example, indieated that parents expressed intoleranee toward reading 
laiUue She stated that parents "deseribed their attitudes in terms of anxiety, 
despair, aiuiovauee. anuer, disgust, niortifieation. and des[)eration and 
placed tlie blame on the ehild in the majority of cases." She hypothesized 
that the maladjustment o\ the ehildren would inerease as the parent made 
der.'iMti'iA remarks ^aboiit the ehild* reproaehed him. and/or denied him 
pir. iL'j.'s in ai! eHorl hita to *Xereome his reading failure. * 

It seeifis th.it patents and the home ein ironment may have an effeet on the 
aeading altitudes of some students. In some iustanees. an edueational pro- 
liiam h)r parents, designed io make them aware of the possible effeets of 
their behaviors and attitudes, mav he neeessary before the sehool ean 
ctleettveiv nvtpriwe .ittitudes 

• The Teacher and Classroom Atmosphere 

HiUh the teaeher t what he is and what he does) and the general atmosphere 
ut. the elassioom mav have effeets on positive attitude development and 
nuimtenanee. l.ittle research speeifieally foeuses on the relationship be- 
tween teaeher attiludesjnow aid himself, learners, and/or reading) and stu- 
dent attitudes tou.ird reading. Attitudes of teachers are considered impor- 
tant, however, bor example. C*ombs uS) found that a teaeher's attitude 
toward'himsclf is as important in making hini a siieeessful teaeher as his 
instruetiou.il praetiees are. In commenting on Combs work. Quick {31) 
stated that a teaeher's attitude toward hin)self ean promote either a positive 
or a negative ckissroom atmosphere. 

It Is important t(^ ncUe that teachers ma\ find in learners what they expeet 
to find. l\i}aid> i2X ) sought to determine w hether teaeher beliefs about the 
probable sueeess of first grade boys had any signifieant effeet on reading 
achievement. Five teachers who believed that boys would be less sueeesst'ul 
than girls in learning to read were matehed with five teachers who believed 
that bovs vviHild be as successful as grrls. The results showed that boys were, 
indeed, less successful in the classrooms of teaehers who believed they 
UiHild he less successful than girls. Converselv. the data also revealed that 




bo\s uciv as siicccsst'iil as ucrc girls in ific classrooms in which teachers fell 
that bo_\s uiHikl be successful. |The same nui\ be as true for aiiiiudes as for 
achievement - authors* note. 1 

The edects teachers have on learners may result not only from overt 
behavior but from more subtle features of instruction. According to 
Rosenthal and Jacobson (JJ), the teacher's "tone of voice, facial expres- 
sion, touch, and posture may be the means by which — probably, quite 
unuittlnglv — she communicates her expectations to the pupils." 

In Ransbury's studv (^2). however, the teacher was not seen as an 
ii4-.norlanl factor m attitude lormation (see page 3). Tiie findings indicated 
that parents, teachers, and children did not consider teacher inlluence as a 
tactor of consequence in contributing to reading attitude development. The 
researcher suggested the possibility that the findings may have resulted from 
the expectation that It is the home that provides the impetus to t'cad. ^vhile the 
schooPs main task is to provide the place in which children learn ^o read. 

ClaNsrooni atmosphere — including pleasant surroundings, a cooperative 
spirit w ithin the group, adccjuatc and appropriate materials, and an organized 
studv plan - Is considered important by Cleworth (7) in attitude formation. 
Verv little research has been directed to\ ard the relationship between 
classroom atmosphere and reading attitudes. Healy [IS) examined two 
heterogeneous groups of fifth graders, representing all socioeconomic 
levels. AttitUi^lcs were assessed through discussion, sociodrama. paintings, 
creative writing, and questionnaires. Case historv techniques were used to 
evaluate the initial reading experiences for these students. The author con- 
cluded that a large proportion of the fifth graders who had poor attitude^ 
toward reaiiing had been in initial classroom environments where they had 
been ion cd to learn to read. 

Carver (6) tested the hypothesis that improvement, following remedia- 
tion, IS due more to the child's internal motivation than to the teaching 
method eniploved. His subjects were 32 severely retarded readers in a large 
Ontario schixil. The children were randomly arranged into groups of 4 
children each. The methods focused on letter-sound associations, oral 
lani:uagCM.Iiscussion. sensorimotor activities, and a reading workbook 
series. In each method, the teacher attempted to provide a warm, 
fricndlv. .uk! ajiprt>ving atmosphere regardless of the child's destruc- 
tive hcluiMoror lack o! ahilit> . At the end of the sev en month ex[ieriment. 
It was concluded tiiat the remediation pmgrams were effective for the 
children in the studv. Ihc rcsCtirchcr suggested that the group atmosphere 
and -approval had altered the eiiildien's attitudes and motivations lor 
ICiirning 

In discussing seli'-concept. QuaixitL^^;/) suggests that it should be remem- 
bered that the comments and actions of children are also important aspects of 



classroom atmosphere. A generally desirable atmosphere is one in which 
learners are accepting of one another and in which a group spirit prevails. 

It seems that what the teacher is and what he does may affect the classroom 
environment and the attitudes of his students. Kemper (2.-?) believes that a 
number of specific things a teacher can do may lead to more favorable 
attiiudcs; a summar\ of Kemper's suggestions follows: 

1, Being aware of children's attitudes toward certain aspects of reading, 
therebv planning reading aeti\itics toward which students are more 
favorably inclined. 

2, Tsing reading materials in which students can succeed. 

.V l\ing materials related to the interests and needs of the student's norm 
group. 

4 f^unitimg situations where tiic usefulness of reading is apparent. 

sueh as reijuirmg certain reading for completion or lor participation 

in an mteresting [irojeci. 
5, IX*mon strati ng a personal value of reading by practicing it orally or 

silcntlv so that students can observe the teacher's high regard for the 

activity. 

(\ Providing for recreational reading. 

7. I'si ng reading material found in the student's everyday world. 

X, fuKoiiraging parents to iniprove their child's attitude toward reading by 

reading to him. providing hinv with reading materials, and setting an 

example by becoming a reading parent. 

Avoiding the use of reading as punishment. 

10. I'sing bibliotherapv , i.e., guiding children to read books in which they 
encounter problems and people relating to their own worlds. 

11. Being very enthusiastic when teaching reading. 

12. Be mg positive in the teaching approach —emphasizing existing abilities 
rather than frequently referring to the errors and inadeejuacies of the 
child. 

• Instructional Practices and Special Programs 

.Although several studies have investigated changes in attitudes toward 
reading when special programs and/or practices were used, results are not 
definitive. Fhc following studies arc illustrative. 

Healy ilfS) found that attitudes of ten-year-olds toward reading can be 
changed by utilizing certain instructional practices. The children were from 
upper middle-class environments. Several instructional practices were tried. 
Attitudes were assessed through observation, questionnaires, and responses 
to books and magazines. The plan most conducive to positive attitude 



clKiiii^e was unc in which Lhiklrcn were allowed to **choose roadiiiLi groups 
acconliDi: ti> interests and select reading materials tVoni a vv ide varietv . . /* 
oi niaterials. Rigid abilitv grouping was the practice found to be least 
cunduc!\e ii^ attitude change. I he investigator suggested that combinations 
oi small group instruction ma> be the most promising practices to use. 

In .inoiher studv . it was alsi) found that ability grouping maybe a negative 
practice. In one aspect of this studv . I.evensoo (26) compared the uttiuides of 
30 sixth graders from "high** reading groups with 30 sixth graders from 
'"!t>w** reading groups. Attitudes were measured by the San Diugo 
C*uiM V lN\ E N loRv oi Ri .\[)iNci A HI II' DE: . Significant differences in 
attiUides tow ard reading were found betw een thL two groups. The researcher 
suggested that ahilitv grouping may reinforce negative attitudes toward 
reading and cited the need to consider more indn iduali/ed and personalized 
tppn\iches to the teaching of reading. 

Ihc ettect ot an individuali/cd reading program on achievement and 
attitudes toward reading was investigated by Gurney (15). The special 
proi^ram was an sra mdividuali/ed' reading kit. which was used by one 
fourth grade class for a 14 week period. Matched pairing was used in 
selecting acontnil group from other fourth grades in the building. The pupils 
in the experimentar group tended to show more positive attitudes tow ard 
reading as measured bv the Ri \njN(i A in I VDI. Sl RV[- Y. There were no 
significant differences m achievement. The researeher observed that the 
experimental class Inew thev were .the only group using the sra materials 
and seemed pnnid oi this circumstnnee. He suggested that thev may have 
responded to the secimd administration of the attitude scale in a manner 
which they helie\ed to be appropriate to their special **status*' in the school. 

IMkn [4\ sought to deternune whether more positive attitudes could be 
de\eloped in children who. because i^f economic and cultural factors, had 
had luniied experiences with books. She used 3 control and 3 experimental 
classroiMus at each grade level from one through five. A ''books exposure'' 
pn^gram. in v\hich volunteers visited the experimental classrooms and 
attempted to arouse or strengthen interest in books, w as used to supplement 
the basal reading program. Bullen stated that the special program positively 
affected the attitudes of the experimental group as measured by an instru- 
ment \lesigned by the in\estigator. 

In conjunction with a teacher inserviee training program, Askov (/) 
investigated the effects of the Wisconsin Prototypic System of Reading Skill 
De\elopment on achievement and attitudes towxird reading as a recreational 
acti\ ity . Suidents in grades two and three were used. The attitude assessment 
instrument was project-constructed. .A.t the end of the one yenr experimeat, 
no differences were fcnind in achievement, while attitudes were found to be 
significantly higher oni> for the experimental <^rmp in one of the two schools 
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used. Asko\ stated that it **cannot be eoneluded, therefore, thnt the experi- 
mental treatment was especially beneficial, in temis of positive attitudes 
tuvvaid avieatitnial reading, . for either a pariicular grade or a particular 
achievement group/' An implication of the study was that more than one 
year ma\ be required to significantly affect student variables such as at- 
l nudes. 

Lamb (25) investigated (he effectiveness of a language experience pro- 
i^ram for beginning reading on the attitudes and achievement of culturally 
diHcrenl students. Five teachers used the language experience approach, and 
h\e control teachers continued to use a modification of the basal reading 
series used in the schools. An adaptation of Askov's Primary Pupil 
Ri \dinCj Invi:niory was used to assess attitudes. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the two groups in either attitude toward reading or 
in achievement, 

A study b> Johns and Read (2/ ) explored whether there were any differ- 
ences between innercity and suburban student attitudes towiird a specific 
nistmctional practice — reading to children. Four hundred students in grades 
ti\e and six were used. Suburban children responded more positively to the 
uisimctional strategy than did innercity children. Johns and Read explained 
that this difference may be attributed to the teachers, the students, or a 
combination of both and suggested that perhaps other factors, such as skill in 
oral reading im the part of the teacher and the interest level of the material 
chosen, ma\ have been intluences. 

It seems that the effects of instructional practices and special programs 
can, hut do not necessarily, affect attitudes {37), Interactions 4Tiay occur with 
iither variables, such as the teacher and the classroom atmosphere. [The 
teacher .md his enthusiasm for a given practice or program may often be the 
kev ingredient in die effectiveness of a special program and in attitude 
change - authors' note.] 

• Sex 

There is a limited amount of information avalhible on the relationship 
between sex and attitudes. .Some research has suggested that, in general, 
girls mav ha\e more favorable attitudes toward reading than do boys. In a 
study repimed earlier (see page 7), Hansen (16) found that, when measured 
b\ the investigator-designed assessment device, girls showed a significantly 
higher reading attitude than did boys. He suggested that the differences in the 
types of early childhood activities in which the boys and girls engaged may 
have accounted for thO difference. 

Askov and Fischbach (2) also found that girls had more positive at- 
titudes toward reading than did bo\s (see page 3), Their findings indi- 
cated that in both grades one and three mean attitude scores for girls were 
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siiintticantiv higher than for bi\\s, bi>th bchire and after statistieall\- re- 
niDvini! the elTects i)l achievLMnent. The\ suggested that this dilTerenee 
niav be in luie with n^le expeetatimvs W^r boys and giris in our eulture. 

A study by Cireenberg and lUhers 115 blaek U^urth grade 

children in a deprived urban area, did not suppi^rt the idea that girls have 
more Livorable attitudes toward reading than do bins (see page 5). One ol" 
the concepts included in the semantic difl'erential instrument used to assess 
altitudes Riuulimi , The results from the rating of the concept Reading 
showed that the boys had assigned higher potency ratings to this cimcept 
than had the girls. There was an interaction between sex and achievement, 
however. The low achieving boysga\e higher potency ratings to Reading 
than did higher achieving bins. Fhc researchers suggested that the hnv 
achievers may ha\e been less able to express critical attitudes and may 
ha\e expressed nu^e favorable feelings to concepts that had a high sivial 
value. 

Dennv and Wemtraub (V) asked 1 1 1 midwestern rural first graders in 
three school s\ stems iwhich rcfircsentcd rural, suburban, and large city 
einironments) whether thev wanted to learn to read. Responses were 
divided into seven categories, one ot which was Affirfivc'CvaluafionaL 
No noticeable differences were found between bi\vs and giris on the 
alTe.etive categiM'v . 

Teachers shiuild be cautiiMied not to assume that girls will necessarily 
have more positive attitude^ toward reading than will boys. 

• Intelligence 

. It Is felt bv smne teachers that the higher the intellectual level of the 
learner, the nn^rc pi^sitive his attitudes toward reading {30), The few 
research studies av ailable in this area do not seem to support this po.sitimi. 
Hansen.\ study ( /6) of fmirih graders, for example, indicated that although 
lest intelligence was directiv related to reading test achievement it was not 
a valid predicti^r of reading attitude (see page 7). 

One aspect o\\ a studv cimducted bv Groff (/^) was the relatiimship 
between critical reading sci^res and attitudes expressed toward reading (see 
page 4). The 305 fifth and sixth grade children were describgd as average 
in terms of their test intelligence, reading ability, and .sdcioeconomic 
status. Negligible relatimiships were found between intelligence as mea- 
sured by the KL Mi.MANN-ANDhRSON In ihi l-iGhNCh Te:.sT and at- 
titudes as measured by Remmers* S( \Ai i\ lOR Mh.\suring A mi tudr 
TOW ARD Any Sc hooi Subje c t. 

Perhaps teachers slnnild not assume that nn^re intelligent students will 
necessarily have m(^re pi^sitive attitudes toward reading than will less 
intelligent stud^mts. 
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• Socioeconomic Status 



It is often assumed that siiidenls froni lower st^cioeconomic classes will 
have more negative atiitiides toward reading than those-froni higher levels 
(20) The research which has focused spCL-^ifically on these two variables 
does not indicate that this assumption is necessarily true. In the studies 
which assess socioeconomic status, the indicators generally used in deter- 
min'ng social class are lather's occupation, father's education, family 
income, source of income, type of housing, type of neighborhood, or a 
combination uf two or more of these characteristics. 

The relationship between socioeconomic class and attitudes expressed 
toward reading as a school activity was one aspect of a study of 305 fifth 
and sixth graders conducted b\ Groff {14) and reported earlier (see page 
4). Socioeconomic status was measured by Warner's INDHX of stATUS 
Charac TFRISTKS, Attitudes toward reading as a school activity were 
obtained from a modification of Remmers' Scale for MHASURrNG 
Anni DF Toward Any School Siiulct. Results indicated that 
there was a negligible relationship between socioeconomic status and the 
altitudes measured. 

One hypothesis of Hansen's study (16) of the intluence .of the home 
literacy en\ iri^nment on a child's independent reading attitudes was that 
the relationship between reading attitudes and a measure ^f the home 
literacv environment would be greater than the relationship of the child'^- 
reading attitudes and his parents* socioeconomic status (see page 7). In 
testing this hypothesis, two indicants of social class status — father's occu- 
pation and father's edu;.ation — showed no significant relation.ship to the 
attitude scvires among the fourth graders tested. 

Filler (/2) investigated the relationships among readin^ attitudes, read- 
ing achievement, and socioeconomic status. Achievement wns measured 
by the Stanford Ac HiFVFMrN rTFSTS. and socioeconomic status was 
determined h\ selecting two elementary schools that were receiving Title I 
federal aid and tvv o that were not. Attitudes toward reading were measured 
bv the Lsn s Rlading A i i h ljdf Scale. The 177 fifth grade students 
Used in the studv were selected at random from the four schools. The 
results of the st.udv were not conclusive; however, there were observable 
trends. Some ev idence indica.ted that there was no appreciable difference 
between the attitudes of students from the two socioeconomic levels at 
given achievement stanine levels. 

Hciniberger iZ^h measured attitudes tovvard reading of 1,09.^ students 
from three incotiie levels — lower, middle, and upper. The assessment 
instrument for measuring attitudes was Sartain's Reading /vrri ruDts 
iNV'FNroRV. The norms tor the three socioeconomic levels did not vury 
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signrHcantlx . Yhc researcher enneluded that the iieneral opinion that chil- 
dren Innii lower socioeconoinic levels have poorer altitudes than students 
troni upper levels was not true for this sample. 

Teachers are cautioned against accepting the belicl' that students from 
h>\\cr socioeconomic levels will necessarily have more negative attitudes 
toward reading than students from higher levels. 

• Student Interests 

Many reading authorities believe that interests (what a student likes lo 
read) and attitudes (how the student feeis about reading) are closely 
related There are differences of opinion about the exact nature of this 
relationship. Spache {36 } feels that the most imporUint single influence on 
attitudes toward reading is the student's interests. Another reading 
specialist, C'lcworth C^), states that "iriterest depends on attitudes and 
attitudes imply interests," and adds that "they must develop simultane- 
ously." Harris and Sipav i/7) disagree somewhat with this |)osition when 
they state that ^'Attitudes do not necessarily entail intero^<it, but interest 
ilocs involve an attitude," 

{•Her { 10) views reading interests as a function of the law of effect and 
states that man\ American children and adults have learned their lack of 
interest in reading. He feels that when students are rewarded through their 
•reading, they will lend to read more in the future. On the other hand, ifihey 
are unrewarded or punished [t\ reading, they will be less likely to read. In 
discussing the relationship of interests and attitudes, Eller states that 
"Presumably any time a student receives satisfaction from reading, his 
attitude toward reading matter in general and toward the teacher who led 
him to the partieular satisfying reading matter becomes more favorable by 
some amount, however small. " 

rhere is not mueh research on the nature of the relationship between 
attitudes and interests, but a beginning has been made. One purpose of a 
study conducted by Sauls U4) was to determine whether a relationship 
existed between attitudes and recreational reading habits. In this study, 
sixth graders were lestet,l. The criterion measures were an attitude 
scale and the number of books read for recreational purposes during one 
semester, The results showed that there was a significant relationship 
between pupil scores on an attitude scale and the number of books read. 

Interests are said to be related to variables such as age, sex, intelligence, 
teacher attitudes, sociAieconomic status, motives for reading, and en- 
vironmental influences (36). These variables should be carefully "studied 
bv teachers since interests may play a vital role in attitude development. 
( F'or assistance in undersianding the variables which correlate w ith reading 
interests, see Chapter I of (Jeorge D. Spiichcs Good Rcculini^ for Poor 
Rt'iulcrs. nmtheditiiMi, published by Garrard, Champaign, Illinois, 1974. ) 
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It is beyinid the scope of this monograph to delve into specific research 
rckued to student interests. A list of references which evaluate student 
interests at various age/grade levels is included in Appendix B. The teacher 
is encouraged to familiari/e himself with these studies in order to be better 
able to utiii/e student interests in attitude development and maintenance. 

Summary 

Only a limited number of studies deal with variables that are associ;ited 
uith attitude development and maintenance; however, some attention has 
been given to a number of variables. These include achievement, self- 
concept, parents and the home environment, the teacher and classroom 
atmosphere, instructional practices and special programs, sex, test intelli- 
gence, socioeconomic status, and student interests. 

Since the limited number of studies available are ba.sed mostly on 
correlational data and since some of the findings are contradictory, valid 
generali/afions are difficult to malce. in some instances, relationships have 
been found between achievement levels and attitudes; however, there is 
not always a positive correlation between high achievement and favorable 
attitudes. 

It appears that certain instructional practices and special programs can. 
but do not necessarily, lead to improved attitudes. In addition, there is 
some basis for feeling that student self-concept and interests and the 
attitudes and behaviors of parents and teachers may affect attitudes toward 
reading. 

A feu beliefs held by some individuals do not seem to be warranted. 
These include the beliefs that girls have more favorable attitudes toward 
reading than do boys, that more intelligent students have more positive 
attitudes, and that students from lower socioeconomic classes have more 
negative ^attitudes than do those who come from higher levels. 
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Chapter 3 



ASSESSING ATTITUDES 

Todav\ teaLhcr of reading cannot afford to ignore the altitudes of hi,s 
students since altitudes often are important in the acquisition of reading 
skills and in the continued use of reading for infomiaaon and recre%on. 
The authors recogni/e that, at times, many good teachens asses.s attitudes 
mtuitivelv and pretty much unconsciously. This chapter is designed for the 
educator (teacher and/or researcher) who wishes assistance in assessing 
attitudes more consciously and objectively. 

Whether attitudes can be assessed objectively is a moot question. Con- 
cerns expressed by teachers include: What types of assessment instrur.ients 
are best? What are appropriate behaviors to be ,sampled? What do the 
results mean and how <.bould they be used? 

Until recently, little ha>v been available to help teachers assess attitudes. 
Presented in this chapter are seven informal techniques for teachers: 
observation, interviews, questionnaires, incomplete sentences, pairing, 
summated rating scales, and the semantic differential:^ Sugp.estions are 
given for construction and interpretation, and sample items are included 
when appropriate. Then, information is provic J on types of items to 
, include in attitude scales, cautions in interpretation, ways to increase the 
acciiracy of responses, ways to determine validity and reliability, and 
record keeping. 

Two attitude scales with established validity and reliability are in- 
cluded. These scales, developed by Heathington (2). are appropriate for 
grades one through three and four through six: 

• Informal Assessment Techniques 

. Betore devising an assessment for use, the teacher may wish to study an 
instrument that has been used previously. Appendix A provide.s an anno- 
tated listing of selected instruments of the types discussed. The listing 
inckules infomiation (when known) on validity, reliability, uses, and 
availability. ' V • 

Observation 

Teacher observation is one of the most valuable ways to assess attitudes, 
. The behaviors to be observed should, in the main, be determined in 
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sutvaiKc since the prcssuivs o\ \mc during a crowded school day may cause 
the UMcber to tail to note signil'icanl inl'orniation. 

SiL'iiiticaiii behaviors are otlen best observed in intbrnial, nonstriiciured 
siiUsUiiMis Ihc teachers should listen to children at play, at lunch, and in 
voineisations with peers. Observations of librarv habits and of indepen- 
dent roadiiiii-work habits in the classroom are also important. 

\ checklist often is helplul m guiding the observation process. Specific 
e\simples*ol behaviors will depend on the needs of the teacher and the 
school situation. Both positive and negative indicators should be included. 
l{\a!np!es ol indicators include: 

Reads in spare time in the classroom. 

(iocs t»^ the librarv voluntarilv. 

lalks abi»ut books with other children. 

l.c.ives reading tasks until the last minute. 

The observation technique is time consuming since it is necessary to 
observe students over a period of a -few weeks in order to assure accuracy. 
I hus. rccoril keeping is essential. .Anecdotal records (discussed later) are 
appiv>[>riate tools to use for summarizing the data gathered. 

i verv eUort should be made during the observation process to avoid 
preconceiNcd ideas. Some observers tend to see what they wish or expect 
lo see. Onlv sigriiricant behaviors, that repeatedly occur throughout the 
*'bscr\ation period, should be permanently recorded. 

seale nia> be devised on which to rate the occurrence of positive or 
ne;jative indicators and may include the t'ollovving categories: Always, 
( Mten; Sometnnes. Seldom, and N'ever. A value of five may be assigned to 
the most posttnc category with decreasing values to each of the other 
categories Fhus. a summation of scores i.s possible, perniitting pre and 
post ciMiiparisons of attitude change. 

()hservatu>n ts a valuable technique at any age/grade level. It is a pai'ticu- 
laiiv sipptopnai^^Uechnique for prereaders and nonreaders since no reading or 
w nm\: on the/part of the student is involved in the assessment. Examples of 
sit'nifuant ijehaviors niight be revealed through these questions: 

Does tlie reader loi>k at boi4s? 

Docs he like the teacher to read to him? 

l)(\'s he bring books from home for the teacher to see or reii 

Is he inattentive when the teacher reads to him? 

In addition to' being valuable in pre/post situations, the observation 
tev.hiuque is helpful m providing information useful in selecting materials 
siihl iu planning the instructional strategies. 




Interviews 

riic attitude interview is usually a stmetured situation in which the 
questions to be asked are determined in advance and arranged i-n categories. 
The number of questions used will depend on tiie age of the student and on 
the behaviors the teacher wishes to sample. 

When beginning the interview situation, it is helpful to ask questions 
which are not related to reading so.the child liiay adjust to the interview and 
tee! more at ease in resptinding. It is also helptul to ask questions in an urea 
t>ther than readmg in vv hieh the student is successful and toward which he is 
assumed to have a positive attitude. Thus, he may be niore likely to respond 
negativelv to reading questions if he has negative attitudes. It may also be 
desirable, at times, to ask questions that have little or no significance relative 
to attitudes in general, in order to mask the intent ofjhe interview situiition. 
LaswelTs interview techniques (J) illustrate the above points ai 1 may be 
used as a model for the teacher to follow (see appendix A). 

Questionnaires 

The questionnaire^ is one of the most direct methods of determining 
attitudes toward reading. In this technique, students respond directly to 
spx'ific questions, orally or in writing. The number of questions usually 
ranges from ID to 25 Examples of appropriate questions are: 

Why don't you read more on weekends? 
What are your favorite school activities? 

A variation might require students to respond with yes/nti answers , to 
questions or statements. Some examples are: 

Do you like to read? 

Do vou use the library frequently? 

Do you read in your spare time in school? 

The questionnaire is quicker and easier than the interview or the observa- 
tion techniques. It is valuable for whole class evaluations in securing 
information for program planning. Another advantage is that special areas of 
concern or speeHal programmatic areas may be easily incorporated in the 
instrument. 

Questionnaires which elicit ves/no responses may be summated, with one 
point being giv en to a positive response and zero or a minus one given to a 
negative response. 

Teachers are cautioned that students may give the anticipated desired 
response quite easily in this technique: thus, results should be verified 
through extended observation. 
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Incomplete Sentences ' 



riie incomplete sentence technique usuallv consist^ of 20 to 40 sentence 
starters to which the student supplies an ending wjiich indicates how he feels. 
The number of sentence starters used in a given instrument will depend* in 
part» on the age level of the child, 'fvpical sentence starters include: 

Reading is . 
\ like to 

I go to the librar\ when 
I don't like to read 

It Is possible to mask the intent of the instrument by including items 
related lo areas other than reading. The reading responses may then be sorted 
and evaluateA.1. It is impossible to assign numerical scores to these responses; 
however* areas of special concern can be determined which can give direc- 
tion to instructional planning. 

It should be remembered that the responses indicate how a student feels on 
a given day. In order to determine specific altitudinal patterns, the data 
oblamed should be veritied over time through observation^ 

Pairing 

In an assessment instrument which uses pairing, reading is compared in 
terms of preference w ith another activilv in w hich the student is likely to 
engage. The .udent then selects the activity he prefers— if he had only one 
i>ption- reailing or the other activity. 

F^airing mav lake the form of a simple forced choice comparison or of 
multiple comparisons. The stimulus situations may be wiirds and phrases, 
statements, i^r pictures. 'I'he use oi pictures is especially appropriiite for 
beginning and in' nimreaders. 

In the forced choice situatiim. several activities are paired with reading, 
one tit a time. An example follows. 

It >ini luui no other choices. \\liichi>t th^- tolKuMniz would you prefer; 
s'A it!i t)r read 
K\ork Duith or road » 
watch IV or read 
iio ti> the movies or read 

The forced chiMCe instrument may alsi^ employ sentences in which the 
same idea is presented in twi^ ways. For example: 

It vi>ii had no i^lher choices, which of the lollinving hesi states how 
voii i!encrall> tecl. 

a 1\1 rather read than plav basketball, 
h \\\ rather plav haskethali than read. 
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A I hko lo uwd at hoiiKv 

In sconiii:. the teacher niav assiizn one point each time a reading response 
IS chosen. In order tor the d.ita to be meaningful, it may he necessary to 
include 20 ti^ 30 items. 

For multiple comparisons, a reading activity is paired with each of several 
nonreading activities. Pictures arc used most Irequendy: however, words 
tUid phrases are appropriate as welL 

In a multiple comparison instrument emploving pictures, 1 picture shows 
a typical reading situation and 5 to 10 other pictures show other activities in 
which the students are likely to engage. Fnir example, the reading picture 
tnay show the student reading a book at home or at school. The other pictures 
may show the student watching IV or playing ball. The pictures chosen 
should be of situations in which typical members of the age group frequently 
engage. Fhese situations can be secured by asking the students to make a list 
iif their favorite activities. 

A score on this viariation is also obtained by assigning one point each time 
a reading activity is chosen over a nonreading activity. 

For added insight, or for masking purposes, the nonreading stimulus 
Nituations may be paired with each other. If desired, separate activities may 
he chosen for boy's, for girls, and for specific racial or ethnic groups. 

This instrument can provide the teacher with a general idea of the relative 
importance of readmg and other interests for students. 

Summated Rating 

In this Likert type instrument (4), students respond to a series of stat^e- 
ments on a 4 or 5 point scale. The typical scale includes 10 to 20 items with 
the following response categories: strongly agree, agree, undecided, disag- 
ree, and strongly disagree. A main advantage of this type scale i^.that it is 
possitjlc to check degrees of feeling. 

In some instances (for research purposes) it may be desirable to omit the 
neutral response, thus forcing the student to respond positively or nega- 
tively. In other instances (general classroom planning) it may be desirable to 
retain the neuiial category, for the student may not have strong feelings 
toward the behavior sampled. Typical statements include: 

i like to go to the llhra'-y in m\ free time. 
Ml)^t Hooks arc huring to me 
I ioam a lot from hoicks. 

A score may be tibtaincd by assigning point values to responses. A value 
ot 5 may be assigned to the most positive response (when five choices iire 
given) with descending values assigned to the other categories in order. Or, 



posuive Viikios ot 2 and 1 nia> be assigned to the two positive categories and 
negative values ot 1 and 2 to the negative categories, with the neutral 
category receiving 0. Scores niav be used to compare attitudes within a cla.ss, 
between classes, or as pre and post values in conjunction with a special 
reading program. 

Semantic Differential 

A semantic dilTerential assessment instrument is somewhat similar to a 
l.ikert tvpe simimated rating scale in that students respond to an opinion 
scale. Flowever, rather than responding to statements, the student responds 
to concepts b_v using descriptive adjectives to rate the concepts. With a 
semantic ditlerential, it is possible to measure both ihc qua lily of a student's 
feelings and the inwnsiiy (or potency) of his feelings toward reading (5). 
I'Aamplcs of items which are evaluative and measure quality are: 

Where on the following scale wduld you rate Rcadifii^^l 
Good Bad 
Happv Sad 
E-Aamples of items which measure in tensity » or potency, follow:* 
Where on this scale would \ou n\ic Rciulini^'l 
Strong Weak 
Big Little • 

In order to validly assess attitudes, the teacher should sample several 
reading concepts such as lihrary, workbooks, rcadini^ f^roups, comics, 
fU'\\ \papcrs..^nd hasals. l\ually S to 10 adjective pairings for each concept i 
area are sufficient, Both evaluative and potency pairings should be included. 
The teacher mav also use nonreading concepts to mask the attitude being 
specifically studied. 

Numerical summations are possible by assigning a value of 5 for the most 
positive response with descending v alues assigned to the responses in order 
of qualitv or intensity of feeling. Or, a positive 2 and 1 may be assigned the 
most positive responrscs, with a negative 2 and 1 to the least. In this system, 
the mid value would be 0. "^s^ 

This assessment technique may be used in f>i;e and post situations and may 
also be used to compare students within and/or\betvveen groups. A teacher 
mav easilv determine how aspects of his program are evaluated and how 
intensely each is viewed. ' , ^ 

• General Considerations in Informal Assessment 

This section focuses on general considerations which should be studied 
prior to the actual construction, administration, and interpretation of an 
assessment instrument. The insights gained may make for, a more valid 
assessment of student attitudes. 
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Behavior Sampling 

rhcrc IS no Linivcrsal set of behaviors tliat must be sampled. The teacher 
ma\ uish to sample a speeitle situation and thus should choose those 
behaviors that seem to be most indicative of attitudes in that situation. Or, 
the leaciicr mav desire a more comprehensive assessment. In this situation, 
lie should mclude those behaviors which are generally considered good 
indicators of attitudes toward reading. 

Tinker and McCullough [S) suggest six categories for a comprehensive 
instrument These categories v^ould sample behaviors that are indicators of 
attitudes toward school in general, book.s and reading, the teacher, the 
reading environment, class activities, and reading work study habits. Rovvell 

,{7) believes that attitudes toward reading for pleasure, reading in content 
areas, and reading in the "reading class" should be sampled. Those be- 
haviors that children feel are indicative of positive attitudes should also be 
included. According to Ransburv (6). t'lese include statements about the 
Value of reading, the possession of reading materials, and the coupling of 

. reading activ itics u ith other activities such as ''reading \>hile waiting for the 
bus.** 

hov each categorv chosen, more than one test item should be used. 
yXssessment from a pattern of responses is better than making a judgment on 
one behavioral statement. There is no magical number of items that .should 
be used in e.u.'h categorv. however. Suggestions \\n' an adequate number of 
items to include in each tvpe of assessment instrument vMtc given earlier in 
this chapter. 

Cautions in Interpretation 

Teachers should interpret attitude assessments cautiou.sly. Respon.ses on 
an attitude scale rcHect manv things: the way the student feels at a given 
>^time. his perceptions relativ e to hou he is expected to feel by others wHo are 
important to him. arxL outside pressures impinging for tlrst place in his 
thinking at the time. Interpretations are best made on information secured 
Irom more than one assessment situation and over a period of time. In this 
wa>. consistent patterns may be noted. 

It should also be remembered that, particularlv at the elementary level, 
teachers have a great potential for influencing behaviors and attitudes. Thus, 
a teacher who is enthusiastic about reading is more likely to have a class with 
favorable attitudes. The conv erse is also true. The teacher should evaluate 
his own behaviors and attitudes before he interprets those of his children. 

In general, the validity of informal assessment depends on the validity and 
reliabilitv of the assessment device, on the manner in which it is administered, 
and on the honesty of students in res|:>onding. Fuich of the facets (discussed 
later) should be considered before making an interpretation. 
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Insuring Maximal Accuracy of Responses 

Accuracy of student responses is an ever present concern among teachers. 
It is felt that students freqiienlly respond as they feel they should in order to 
please the teacher or some other person. Thus, it becomes important to 
administer the test in such a way that maximal accuracy of response occurs.. 
More accurate responses may occur if the siude/it is told that the teacher is 
trying to get responses to help improve instructional procedures rather than, 
to measure student attitudes. Students ma\ respond appropriately if they 
believe their answers will help the teacher select better materials and learn 
nn^re about organizational patterns. 

The authors believe it is insufficient to simply tell the child that his 
responses will be anonvmous or not evaluated. FVrhaps the most effective 
device to insure frank responses is to calmly and naturally treat the assess- 
ment situation as a routine Jlassroom activity. In no instance should a student 
feel threatened. 

Checking Validity and Reliability 

One smiple wav to check validity is to compare the congruence of high 
scorers and low scorers on the assessment scale with teacher judgment 
relative to those who, have good and poor attitudes as represented by 
observed behaviors toward reading. * 

FVobabiy the snnplest wav to check reliability is to use the split-half 
technique in which test items are divided randomly into halves, comparing 
the scores for each half for similarity of response. 

Record Keeping 

it is difficult for a teacher to keep in mind all child behaviors which are 
indicators of attitudes. I'his is especially true of interview and observation 
techniques, in nianv instances, an anecdotal record may be a fruitful device 
to use in summari/ing significant behavior patterns. Applegate ( / ) suggests 
that the following information be included: 

1 . H(}n- children value rcudini^. This information may come from observa- 
tion of behaviors, comments of children in structured and nonstructured 
situations {both planned and incidental), or from a written assessment 
instrument. 

2. Ways children use readim^. Observation of use of reading for personal 
needs beyond that which is required in school is important. 

3. Evidence of application of reading skills taui^ht. This information may 
be obtained from Cvimments made by students while reading. For 
example, the student may verbal i/e that a word recognition strategy was 
successful for him. 

OO 
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4. Wttrk snidy hchaxiors. The teacher should hielude the presente or 
absence of such behaviors as abiht\ to settle down quickly to a task 
involving reading, resistance to diversion from reading, preference for 
reading among a choice of activities, voluntary use of the library, and 
. selection of free reading activities. 

5- n-nsiim sisins. Hvidences of tension during reading activities should be 
noted. If the student shows anxiety in the test situation, he may not 
respond naturally. The cause for the anxiety should be investigated^ and 
removed if possible, w ith another sampling of behaviors nnide later. 
Sueh test behaviors should be noted also. 

• Scales for Measuring Attitudes 

Two scales were recentlv developed to measure attitudes toward reading 
of children in grades one through six (2). The assumption was made that the 
best information concerning children's feelings toward a^ading could be 
obtained from the children themselves. Consequently, individual interviews 
with 60 students in^rades one thrmigh six were used to explore the area of 
reading attitudes and to obtain statements suitable for u.se on the scales. 

During the interviews, each child was asked to describe someone of hi.s 
age who liked to read — how he would act a'nd what he would say. The child 
was then asked to deseribe the comments from and the behavior of someone 
of his age who disliked reading. 

Fhe interviews revealed that the reading activities and behaviors in the 
primary grades differed from those in the intermediate grades. Therefore, a 
need was seen for one scale for the primary grades and another for the 
intermediate grades. 

Both scales require that llie statements or questions be read to the respdn- 
ilent, that the respondent choose one of five answer responses, and that 
numerical values of I to 5 be given to the responses. The scales can be 
administered easilv to an entire class at one time. 

Reliabilit} of the scales was checked by the test-retest method. The 
primarv scale was administered to 124 students in grades one through three, 
and the intermediate scale was administered to 100 students in grades four 
through six. The scales were readministered two^weeks later. Correlations 
tor the test- re test scores showed an /' of .73 for the primary scale and an r of 
.X7 for the mtermediate scale. 

TIfe-statemeiUs obtained in the individual interviews were subjected to an 
item-anal\ sis to detennine which items were more precisely discriminating 
between children with positive attitudes and those vviih more negative 

*'I h^^ >cauin vvJ^ \vritle« h\ Hcttv S 'Hciithinuton (>f the Bureau tn I'duciUional Research and 
S'.T^Uv'o! fhc I'ntvcrNUv or IcnncNsce at Kntixvilie. The. scales were developed as her 
dtkforal ths^ert.i!u»jj uruiL'r the ihru'ctinn o| J V.suW Alexander 



attitudes. Correlation coetTicients were calculated for each item and for total 
scores. Items were eliminated which showed low correlations*. The results of 
the iten) analysis, and the fact that, the scale items were obtained from 
respondents comparable to tliose for whom tlie scales are intended, are 
indicators that the scales are valid- 

Heathington Primary Scale 

The Primary Scale consists of 20 questions which are to be read to the 
respondent. After listening to a question beginning with the. words "'How 
Jo \ ou fee 1 , . . / ' the re spo nde nt i s as ked to nia rk o n e o f f i v e faces ( ve ry 
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unhappy, unhappy, neutral, happy, very happy) whieh shows how he feels 
about the question. A seore of 5 is given foreaeh very happy faee ehosen, a 
4 fora happy faee, a 3 for a neutral faee, a 2 foran unhappy faee, and a 1 for 
. a very unhappy face. The possible ranize of scores is 5 x 20 (100) to 1 x ^0 
(20). . 

The following directions should he followed in adriiinistering the pri- 
niarv scale: 

\oin answer hmiklct i> iikhIc up ol' two pagc^, Pago one goc^ from 
iiuinhcr 1 to nuinhor 10. aiul page twn gncs \vom nunihor 1 1 ti) nunihcr 
20 fk'Mdc c.wh lumihcr'aro lisc tacc^; a \cr\ unhapp\ face, an iin- 
hjpp) (acc. a Ukv that\ neither luipp\ nor unliapp\ , a luippv hicc, aad 
a MT\ happv iacc I will a^k mhi how \ou Iccl ahom coriuin things 
and \ou will put an X on the Iacc that shows how you {"cel. Suppose 
I said, *'llow do \oii Iccl when \ou eat chocolate canJ\'* W hich lace 
shows how \oii led?" Someone nia\ have chosen nn unluippv face 
hctausc he doesn't like chocolate CtifKl\; sonieonc else nui\ ha\c 
chosen a happ\ lace hecausc he likes chocokite cand\ . Now, Til read 
some questions to \ou and \ou ni;irk the lace that show's how you tee! 
ahout what I read Rememherto mark how yott leel because e\er\ one 
does not leel the same about certain things. I'll read each question 
two (mics. Mark onl\ one lace Jor each number. Are there any 
questions VNow listen carelull\ , "Number I . . . 
Certain groupings of questions can be considered diagnostic. That is, 
they indicate specific areas of a child's reading cnvironnient toward whieh 
he may feel positively or negatively. The following groupings are 
suggested: . . 

1. F'ree reading in the classroom (items 3, 17) 

2. Organized reading in the classroom (items 4, 7, 8, 13) 

3. Reading at the library (items 1, 18) 

4. Reading at home (items 6, 12, 15, 19) 

5. Other recreational reading (items 2, 5, 9, 16) 

6. General reading (items 10, il, 14, 20). 



Primary Scale 

Mow do you feel . . . 

1. when you go to the library? 

2. when you read instead of playing outsitle? 

3. when you read a book in free time? 

4. when >ou are in reading group? 

5. when you read instead of watching TV? 

6. when you read to someone at home? 



7. about the stories in your reading book? 

8. when you read out loud in class? 

9. when you read with a friend after school? 
U). when you read stories in books? 

1 1. when vou read in a quiet place? 

12. when you read a story at bt;dtime? 

13. when it's time for reading circle (gr^)up)? 

14. when you read on a trip? 

15. when you have lots of books at home? 

16. when you read outside when it's warm? 

17. when you read at your desk at school? 

18. when you find a book at the library? 
1^^. when you read in your room at home? 
20, when you read instead of coloring?^ 

Heathington Intermediate Scale 

The Intemiediate Scale is c^mpcsed of 24 statements about reading. The 
respondent is asked to mark wh ?ther he strongly disagrees, disagrees, is 
undecided* agrees, or strongly igrees with the statement read by the 
teacher. A score of 5 is given for a very positive response, a 4 for a positive 
response, a '3 for a neutral or ur decided response, a 2 for a negative 
response, and a 1 for a very negiuive response. 

On9of the items (numbers 2, 6, iO, 14, 15, 16, 20. 21, 23), a response 
of * 'strongly agree'' indicates a very positive attitude and receives a score 
of 5. On the remaining 15 items, a response of "strongly disagree'' 
indicates a very positive attitude and receives a score of 5, The p0S,sible 
range of scores is 5 x 24 (12fi) to 1 x 24 (24). 

The f')l lowing directions can b^? used in administering the intermediate 
scale: 

On \our answer sheet, numbers tin tlie right-hand CLilumn go from 
number I to number 14, Numbers on the left-hand column go from 
number 15 to number 24. Beside each number are five boxes. Over 
each box are one or IkCo letters. SD stands for strongly disagree, D for 
disagree. T for undeL*ided. lor agree, and SA for strongly agree. I 
wiK read certain statements to you and you are to mark an X in. the box 
that shows how \ou feel. Suppose 1 said, ** You enjoy eating ehoco- 
Idle candy. ' What box would vou nuirk? Someone might love ehoco- 
late candy and would, mark **strongiy agree'*: another person might 
enjov it and mark *'agree.** Remember that everyone may not feel the 
same about the statements so make sure you mark how yo// feel. Mark 
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imlyone ho\ for each number, I'll readeaeh statement two times. Are 
there anv questions".' Now listen earetully. **Number 1 . . . 

The Intermediate Scale also has groups of questions which can be used 
h\ classnH>m teachers to diagnose specific areas of reading attitudes^ They 
arc as tnllows: 

1. Free reading in the classroom {items 5. 6, 15) 

2. Organized r^-'iing in the classroom (items 1. 24)' 

3. Reading in the library (items 3. 4. 9. 17, 21) 
• 4. Reading at home (items 7. 10. 1 I. 20) 

5. v)thcr recreational reading (items 12. 13. 23) 

6. General reading (items 2. 8. 14, 16. 18, 19. 22) 

Intermediate Scale 

. 1. Vtui feel uncomfortable when you>e asked to read in class. 
2. Vou feel happy when vou're reading. 

^3. Smnetimes you forget about library books that vou have in your 
desk. 

4. You don't check out many library books. 

5. Yjui don't read much in the classroom. 

6. When you have free time at school, you usually read a book. 

7. Vou seldom have a book in your room at home. 

8. V(^u w ould rather look at the pictures in a book than read the book. 

9. Yi>u check out books at the library but never have time to read 
them. 

10. You wish you had a library full of books at home. 

1 1. You seldtnn read m your room at home. 

12. You would rathei\^atch 1\ than read. 

13. You would rather play after school than read. 

14. You talkao friends about books that you have read. 

15 . You like for the room to be quiet so you can read in your free time, 

16. You read several books each week. 

17. Most of the books you choose are not interesting. 

18. You don't read very often. 

19. You think reading is work. 

20. You enjoy reading at home, 

21. You enjoy going to the library. 

22. Often you start a book, but never finish it. 
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23. You think that adventures in a book are more exciting than TV. 

24. You wish you could answer the questions at the end of the chapter 
without re ad i nil it. 
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Summary 

. The purpose of this chapter was to provide assistance for teachers and/or 
researchers who wish to assess aUitudes toward reading more consciously 
and objectively. Several types of assessment techniques have been dis- 
cussed. These include observation, interviewing, questionnaires, incom- 
plete sentences, pairing, sum mated rating scales, and the semantic differ- 
ential. F-ach has its advantages, disadvantages, and special uses. The 
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tcdchef who needs a quick assessment will find i. terv iew ing and paper and 
pencil techniques helptuK such as questionnaires and incomplete se(i- 
lences. The teacher who has more time to make Judgments will find 
systematic observation a most useful tool. Others (including researchers) 
may find the more complex techniques, such as pairing, sumnuited rating 
scales, and the semantic differential, more appropriate for use. 

Caution should be used m interpreting measures of attitudes. Responses 
niav indicate how a student thinks he should feel rather than how he 
actually feels. Observation over lime should be used to verify findings and 
to note consistent patterns before major programmatic decisions are 
final i/ed. 
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Chapter 4 

DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING 
POSITIVE ATTITUDES 

A universal iiual of reading instruction should be the fostering of positive 
attitudes toward reading. This chapter presents suggestions which may 
assist the teacher in accomplishing this goal forsome students. Attention is 
L'lven to the importance of self-concept, teacher attitudes and behaviors^ 
selected instructional practices and classrv)om org; » ional patterns, and 
wavs of working with parents. 

rhe instructional suggestions are based, in part, on practices the authors 
have found successful in promoting positive attitudes. In addition, many of 
the ideas were suggested by tnservice teach|;rs and graduate students. The 
ideas presented are comn}on,.tried-nnd-true suggestions that do not require 
unusual or difficult preparations on/the part of teachers. The Sfiectacular 
and the sensational have been avoided because, quite often, positive 
attitudes ean he fostered with well known, easy-to-use practices and ideas 
that are matched with specific student (or group) interests and needs. 

Since the development and maintenance of attitudes is highly specific to 
given individuals, it is impossible to suggest specific progf^ms and 
strategies th it are guaranteed to work. Those activities that are^i)elpful in 
one situation and/or with one student may not work e ffectively in other 
situadons or with other students. The teacher should continuously evaluate 
the cffcctIvenes^ of his reading environment and make adjustments in 
terms of the ways in which students respond to his program. ' 

• Importance Of Self-Concept 

A student's self-concept (what he believes he is and what he believes he 
can do) in a reading situation may affect his attitude toward reading. Since 
self-concept is learned over a period of time, through feedback from 
individuals w ho are important to the student, a teacher is in a good position 
to contribute to positive self-concept development and maintenance (7). 

There are many ways in which teachers ean affect a student's concept 
positivelv. Quandt (6) states that the following behaviors and practices are 
important. 



1. Feacher behaviors, Mich un 
AcL'optini; the sIiuIlmU as a vahied person 
Redueing netialive comments 

Nfaking the student's successes known to others 
Puttmiz reading failure in proper perspeetive with success in other 
areas 

Working with parents in order to provide a more positive, support- 
ive home environment 

2. Instructional practices which 

Minim i/e ditlerences among reading groups 
<^ Measure each student's individual progress rather than comparing 
his progress with that of the group 
Ttili/c student interests 

rtili/c carciLilly chosen matcriid^that the student can read 
riili/e a diagnostic-prescriptive technique to eliminate specific 
skill weaknesses which interfere with success 
Specific suggestions for developing :n/d maintaining positive self- 
concept m these areas are pervasive throughout other sections of this 
chanter. Anv activitv or situation that assists the student in feeling better 
about himseU'has potential for leading to a more positive self-concept and 
to more positive attitudes. 

• Teacher Attitudes and Behaviors 

V The teacher is often a significant force in promoting positive attitude 
Vs development and maintenance. He is as important as (and frequently more 
important than) the techniques, practices, t)r materials used. He is influen- 
tial through what he is and what he does. His nonverbal behaviors, the 
model he provides for his students, the kind of classroom atmosphere he 
.provides, and the attitudes that he has toward reading and toward his 
students as readers are among the most powerful forces affecting student 
all nudes. 

Nonverbal Behaviors 

The ways in which the teacher responds to thingsstudents say and do are 
fomis of evaluation of those pupil behaviors and are so perceived ^by the 
students. These ways of responding are not limited to overt actions and oral 
i;ommunications. Some of the most intluential communications sent from 
teacher to student do not involve direct statements and actions. As Rosen- 
thal and Jaeobson ilO) have stated, the teacher may communicate his 
expectations to his students through "tone of vjtice, facial expression, 
touch, and posture." A teacher needs to be cognizant of these aspects of his 
behavior and should evaluate the effects of his nonverbal behaviors on his 
students. 
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The Questioning Environment 

Thnnikih the qiicstunis the> ask and the manner in which they develop 
and receive student respmises questions, teachers can foster a healthy 
readini? environment which is conducive to improved attitude develop- 
tneni and maintenance. Turner {J2) states. question can be careless. 
Useless, or even harmtul to children and to their reading. Teachers need to 
LMve as much carelul advance thought as is humanly possible to the 
quesih^ns thcv ask. to the wavs thev ask them, and to the wavs they deal 
with children's questions and respimses." 

I urner stresses the necessitv tor prov iding a high/egree of security for 
all students m the. questioning environment. leachL^s should be aware ot 
their responsibilities in providing this securitv and should give careful 
ciuiskleration ti^ the wording of their questions, the selection of students to 
respond to specific questions; their own body niovcmcnts and eye contact 
as thev questuni students; and. [particularly, the responses they give to each 
student's answers. Students should never be intimidated by inquisition 
type questioning, which often threatens those -who do not comprehend 
well. Questions asked should he at a difficulty level which assures students 
a reasonable chance (^f success m answering. Students should be confident 
that incorrect responses will not threaten nor endanger them as human 
beings. Threatening situations often lead to student withdrawal from the 
reading situatum. Turner believes the most effective approach is one which 
provides regular and positive remforcemcnt for go^)d responses and for 
giHuI student questK>ns, 

' Providing a Good Model 

3 

The importance of being a gtuKl model for students cannot be overem- 
phasized. An excellent wav to encourage students to read is to expose them 
to an env ironnient m w hich the teacher demonstrates belije^that rending is a 
highlv valued activitv. The teacher may be ttie only adult some students 
observe using reading as a useful and enjoyable skill. 

/{he model reading teacher is a voracious reader who reads to his class 
and who also reads for his own needs while his students are reading. He 
will become knowledgeable about books on -the uge/grade level of his 
students and will be able to make recommendations in terms of their 
interests and achievement" levels. He will keep abreast of the new and 
delightful boi^s which are being published. Students will see him reach 
for a book when he w ants infi^rmation and they will learn to do the same for 
themselves. 

.Mueller ^4 ) states that "teachers teach what they themselves stand for" 
and that students are affected w hen the teacher shows enthusiasm or apathy 
toward reading. Mueller poses seven questions for teachers to use in a 



sell assessnicni i»l tlioir attUitLtes toward readiiii!; a sumniary o\] those 
Ljuesiiuns toliiuvs; 

1 Do vou chniKc treeK \o road * 

2 Do vou^liiioso tcadiiiL' Irom aniorii; aIlcrnat!\L's (sucli as tele\i- 
si«»n. inoMcs. cauls)' 

^ >iHi chtH»se teadiiii! thoiii!liituIl> , with knowledge ot tho 

ci>!isoqucnces o\ lmcIi alternali\o * 
4 Do \»ni pn/c roadiiii;, hoKl it dear ' 

> Are vou jilad to ho assiviatod with it, do vou puhhclv alluni \our 

altiliides toward rcadini! * 
f> Do \ ou act upon >our choice, that is» do \ou in taet read? 

Do vou ha\e a pattern ot readnii: ' , * 

Questions for Self-Analysis 

Certain positive teacher attitudes and hehaviors are considered hy read- 
ing authorities to be conducive to positive attitudes in students. It is helpful 
for the teacher to anal v/e himself in terms of these attitudes and hehaviors. 
The following questions, which incorporate some of tliose hehaviors and 
attitudes considered to be important b> Robinson (9) and Zint/. ilJ). will 
assist in teacher self-analv sis: 

1 , Do i V alue each student as a reader and respect his efforts in attempting 
to becom(»»\i better reader? 

In some instances, the student has a poor attitude because he has 
been tokl direct! v or indirectly that he cannot succeed. It may he 
neeessarv for these perceptions to be reversed if the student is to have a 
positive attitude. The follow ing teacher behaviors are often helpful in 
changing negative perceptions: 

a) Detennine the student's areas of strength in reading and build on 
these areas. 

b) Avoid negative statements whenever possible. When negative 
statements are made, thev should follow positive comments. 

c) Take advantage of everv opportunity to reinforce positive com- 
ments students make about one another. 

d) Avoid all sarcastic comments, 

e) Overcome guilt feelings when a student does not succeed in skill 
development nor improve in his attitudes toward reading. Teacher 
reactions are generally recogni/ed by theXtudent and may affect his 
attitudes. > 

2. Do I permit the student to express his fears and dislikes even if they are 
directed toward me? 

A teacher can learn much from expressions indicating frustrations 
and should never discourage v^v^/m/r expressions of negative feelings. 
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^ or course, ihe student should never he hlunieJ for negati\e attitudes. 
Poor attitudes tend to become more positive when the student helieves 
he IS valued and is cupahle of attaining some degree of success with 
readini:. 

3. /)o I consider the feelings of my students and give immediate attention 
to their needs and interests? 

The ways that teachers respond^to the things students say and do can 
be significant. The teacher .should be empathetic— not sympathetic. 
Students do not want the teacher to feel .sorry for them; they want 
teachers to understand that they have problem.s, why they have prob- 
lems, and that the problems are significant to them,. Students respond 
best to genuine teacher interest. 

Genuine interest is best demonstrated when the teacher gives a 
student help on a specific problem at the moment he needs^ir ask.s for 
help. When the teacher cannot provide immediate attention, the stu- 
dent should be assured that he will receive help as soon as possible. 
Teaching aides or other students can become effective sources of 
additional, assistance. 

4. Do I convince my students that they need not be afraid to make 
mistakes? 

An effective teacher lets his students know that errors indicate areas 
for further work and do not indicate lack of ability to learn to read. A 
student Vs fear of making errors is generally lessened when the teacher 
provides ea.sy, interesting materials and teaches those skills that will 
enable the student to achieve at least a minimal level of comprehen- 
sion. When a student sees that he can comprehend, he tendsjo become 
more refuxed and both jiis attitude and his progress may improve. 

Do I believe that each student can achieve some measure of success 
with reading? • 

The teacher must believe that his students can learn to read. Expec- 
tations must be realistic/however; a teacher cannot expect success to 
come quickly. Indeed, gains in both skill development and attitudes 
may come slowly. Too much^pressure for gains in skills can adversely 
altect attitudes and, certainly, not all students should be expected to 
reach grade level. ' \ 

6. Do I rationalize that I do not have the time and materials to attend to 
individual needs and interests? 

A teacher generally gets better results when he takes the time to find 
.materials that meet the needs and interests of his students. He may 
enlist the assistance of students, other teachers, librarians, and para- 
professionals; he mav utili/e libraries, free and inexpensive materials, 
and materials gathered in the home and the community. 
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7. Do I change methods and materials whenever student progress indi- 
cates that the methods and materials being used are not producing the 
desired results? 

There are many methods and materials from which teachers may 
select, and every teacher Should be aware of the availability of 
methods and materials in order to provide alternatives when students 
do not respond to materials in use. The instructor may need to experi- 
ment with various methods and materials t(y find those most effective 
for his students. 

Am I auare of the verbal and nonverbal ways that I communicate my 
feelings about reading to my students? 

The total quality of the classroom environment is important — the 
ihuigs the teacher say> and does, the reWing model he provides, and 
the nonverbal cues he gives his students in evaluating them as people 
and as readers. 



• Instructional Practices , 

The emphasis in this section is on the practical, tried -and- true sugges- 
tions found useful in helping some studenls/develop positive attitudes. 
.When space limitations in this discussion do nj*it permit complete trj^atment 
of a concept or Idea, the reader is referred^ to a source which provides 
additional information. / 

/ 

Utilizing Student Interests / 

As pointed out in Chapter 2, interests And attitudes are Relieved to be 
closely related. Spaehe (//) considers ^tudent interests to be the most 
important single intlucnce on attitudes toWard reading. In many instances, 
the problem of motivating students to read is partially solved when the 
reading program retleets student intercM patterns and is based on student- 
needs as the student sees them. 

How. can a leacher utilize student interests? He may lake three steps. 
First, he may familiarize himself With the interest patterns of typical 
students at the age/grade level he teaches in order to find a reference point 
for investigating specific interests. This information can be obtained from 
appropriate studies of pupil interesrs. A list of such studies is included in 
Appendix B. ' > . 

Second, the teacher may study each student he teaches, since individual 
student interests may be unique and may deviate from that of the typical 
student at his age/grade level. A teacher can study the reading interests of 
his students in several ways {14). The most effective (and most time 
consuming) technique is teacher observation. A teacher can get a feel for 
general interest patterns by observing the student in school situations; by. 
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listening to him as ho works. pla>s, and eats lunch: and by noting the kinds 
of books he reads in his f ree time. A less reliable (but quicker) way is to ask 
the student about his interests either in a conference or on a short paper and 
pencil test. The results from these quick, direct measures should be 
analv/ed carefully since the student may respond as he feels the teacher 
wishes him to respond. 

Thirtl. in program planning, the teacher may utilize in several ways what 
is known , about student interests. The following suggestions may be 
helpful in stimulating the teagher\s thinking and enabling him to devise 
other, more appropriate strategies'for the student. 

1. Make available books that reflect student interests and that are on 
appropriate readability levels. A specific tinie during which students 
may read these books should also be 'made available. 

2. CJive the students choices among reading materials when more than 
one piece of material w ill accomplish the teacher's or learner's objec- 
live(s). For example, a word recognition skill may be taught or 
reinforced equallv well from one of several selections of skill devel- 
opment materials. One student may prefer a programed book while 
another may prefer a game that^^^iciies or reinforces a skill. More than 
one type of story may be used to -develop discussion-thinking skills. 
For best results, material in which the student shows an interest should 
be used. 

}: Establish interest centers in the classroom (15). These centers shouU'. 
include a wide variety of materials and activities in which students 
have indicated an interest. A. propriate for inclusion are library books, 
content area materials, newspapers and magazines, comics, experi- 
ence stories and creative compositions, commercial listening tapes 
and records, tape recordings of student reactions to books read, 
crosswDrd puzzles, and skill games and reinforcement materials. A 
• center should relate to one specific interest area, and only tho.se 
materials and acti\ ities which relate to that specific area should be 
included in the center. 

4. Help students become authorities in their special areas of interest. This 
approach is especially fruitful with low achievers and with students 
with a low self-concept. At lower grade levels, for example, a student 
may learn a special set of sight words that relate |o his area of interest. 
He may then help other students learn these words or he may help them 
select appropriate w ords for experience stories they are writing. He is 
the authority to which other students go for help on words in his area. 
At later levels, h e may make a meaning vocabulary file of words in this 
interest area and become the "live dictionary*' to which other students 
go when thev need a definition of a word in his interest area. As a 

/ . 
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special project, he can develop svnonym and anton>m exercises for 
tuher students to complete. In addition, he can develop bibliographies 
of books thji relate to his area and he can make recommendations to 
other students v^lio may wish to read in his area, 
5. (live students choices in content area reading. It is often helpful to 
peniiit students ti^ become resource persons in a specific content area. 
One vvav to let a student share his knowledge is to have him construct a 
learnmg centej* in his special area for other students to work through. 
When a student sees that his interests are valued and that he can work 
ipartiallv at least) m an area of interest, he generally ismiotivated to 
•Jail mori^ and feels better about himself for having developed some 
degree o( expertise in an area. 

Helping Students See a Need for, Reading 

Some students say that they do not "see a need for reading/' Such 
,ittitudes may be logically arrived at by some students who come from 
en\irt>nnients in which reading is not a valued activity. Other students who 
make these negative statements may be using avoidance tactics as a cover 
tor lack of success in learning to read tluently. For them> displaying a 
negatne attitude may be considered more socially acceptable (and face- 
saving) than admitting a lack of success in mastering the process. The 
teacher's task involves helping such students admit a need for reading and 
then teaching the.necessary skills for successfully meeting these needs. As 
a result, attitudes-soften improve. The following suggestions may be help- 
ful in some situations: 

I - The preparation period of a directed reading activity may be utilized to 
help students see a need for reading. Many times it is po.ssible to 
choose basal stories so that the usefulness of the material will be- 
apparent to the studeilt. For example, stories chosen to be read may 
relate to hobbies or special interests. How the material relates to these 
known interests should be discussed with the students, (It is not 
necessary to use every story in a basal reader; however, the teacher 
should mU overlook teaching those skills which may be introduced in 
i>mitted stories.) Once need is established, students should be helped 
read successful Iv the material. This often involves building the 
hackgri>und necessarv for understanding new concepts found in the 
material and teaching words the students may have difficulty decoding. 

2. The purposes set for content area reading may be related to the 
importance of the content to the student rather than to the learning of 
specific bits of information. It does not make any difference to mos\ 
suidents that GulWco discovered \n the law of gravity. It is important. 
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however, that the students understand how the law of gravity works. 
. Purpo>es set should relate to sueh important understandings. 

3. The importanee of additional resouree materials in eontent areas may 
be demonstrated by showing the students that additional, or more 
up-to-date, information may. be seeured from sources other than 
textbooks. Such resource materials should be chosen carefully. They 
should be easv enough for students to read without much help from the 
teacher. It is important to check the resources for specific reading 
needs (such as map or graph reading skills). If students cannot use 
these ^tudy aids independently, they should be taught how to do so 
before using the resource to gain information, 

4. For older students, it may be necessa^ry to use practical materials that 
relate to inmiediate needs if a desire to learn to read is to be generated. 
.Some examples of such practical materials and suggestions follow: 

a) Xcnspaper acLs. Students might select five to eight new or used 
car ads from which to Judge which car is the best buy. Or, they 
might clip food ads of several grocery stores, compare prices on 
specific itijms. and determine which store offers the best overall 
values. 

b) Driver mamuils. These are effective teaching tools for students 
, who wish to secure a driver's license. Using a simple, teacher- 
prepared worksheet, students can search through the manual for 
information helpful in answering questions that might appear on 
the written examination. 

c) Do-it-yourself kits and cooking recipes. The kits.may be commer- 
cially prepared or may be made from objects gathered by the 
teacher. For example, a sock, scraps of felt, buttons, i^ind yarn 
mav be turned into a puppet if instructions i\rc written in a clear 
and easily understood manner. Simple cooking recipes that can be 
prepared at school are often favorite activities, 

d ) B u s Si -fie I lilies. The te ac h e r co u 1 d d e v i s e a p ro b le m i n vo 1 v i n g b u s 
schedules and ask the students to find the best way to travel to a 
destination across town. Students could be encouraged to find 
alternative routes, chart travel patterns, and state the advantages 
and disad\ ant ages of each, 

e) Yellow pa^es from the phone hook. Students could compile a list 
()f phone numbers and addresses of places of business their 
families might use. The.Iist could be placed on poster board and 
used at home as a telephone and address directory. 

f) Television schedules. The teacher could suggest a situation such 
as the following: The student is ill and expects to be confined to 
bed for one week, rv is his only source of recreation and can be 
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viewed loronly six hours per day. The student plans a schedule of 
programs to be watched. 



Selecting Appropriate Materials 

The use of appropriate materials is important for developing and main- 
taining positive attitudes. Several factors need to be considered when 
selecting appropriate materials. The interests of the student are of vital 
importance. If the student is interested in the content, he generally will 
demonstrate a greater w illingness to read the material. The difficulty level 
may also be a vital factor. If a student must struggle through written 
passages, it will be virtually impossible for him to develop favorable 
altitudes toward that material. Other aspects of materials which may 
influence students are formats, type si/.es, and illustrations directed (o an 
age group too young for the reader. Some important considerations for 
selecting and using appropriate materials are discussed: 

1 . .'\ leacherneeds to have some idea of the difficulty level of the material 
to be used. Frequently, accurate judgments can be made by simply 

_ .reading the material being considered. When it is not possible to make 
an accurate judgment, the teacher may wish to see|c a more objective 
assessment elsewhere. Publishers frequently have readability infor- 
mation on textbooks and trade books available on request. The school 
librarian, or media specialist, may have information available on 
some materials. It is also possible for the teacher, himself, to make an 
assessment through the use of a readability formula. These formulas 
do not consider all factors that make materials **readable.'' Such 
factors as contextual difficulty, abstractness of ideas, density of ideas, 
reader interest, format, and style appeal are not measured (/). Klare 
(.*?) stales, however, that formulas which use only word and sentence 
counts *'can provide satisfactory predictions for most purpo.ses." He 
considers these two factors good 'indices" of readability. One such 
easy to use formula is FryVs Graph for Estimating Readability [16). In 
utilizing this formula, it is important to remember that it does not take 
iiito account several factors which additionally may affect readability. 

2. Nlalerial which frustrates a student should never be asi:igned to him. In 
addition to teacher judgment, two useful waysfor determining frustra- 
tion levels are through a) ihc group reading inventory, in which the 
materials are "tried out"; and b) the informal reading inventory. 
Space docs not permit an adequate discussion of these two devices. 
The reader may obtain information on their construction and use from 
Informal Reading Inventories {}?). Many publishers have iriformal 
reading inventories available for use with their basal reading series. 
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3. At times, the tcaehcr may elroose to write his own materials. Such 
teacher produced materials are especially needed for some content 
area topics m which materials are nut available at appropriate reading 
levels. Writers of such materials should consider the density and 
abstractness of concepts and ideas, sentence complexity, vocabulary 
load, format and style, and reader interest. 

4. It is important to have a variety of materials available from which to 
select. The tvpe and/or format of the material often makes a difference 
to the learner, especially if he has little interest or a poor attitude. 
There are many appropriate materials teachers may use in lieu of 
basals and. or workbooks or typical library books. These materials 
include: 

a) C\^/N/rs comic strips from newspapers, coniic books, and clas- 
sics in coniic book format. 

b) Practical everyday nuucruils — bus and airline schedules, direc- 
tions for how-to-do>it kits, driver manuals, and road maps. 

c) Sew spapcrs and ma\iazines. 

d) Hi\^h Inierest, low voeahidarx series 

e) Paperback trade hooks. 

Using Libraries, Resource Centers, 
and Classroom Book Collections 

Bv their expectations and behaviors, teachers and librarians encourage 
either positive or negative attitudes toward recreational reading in school 
and toward the use of reference materials. Students are quick to perceive 
when books and materials themselves are more important than their use. 
When materials become the important consideration, their use often de- 
clines. The folKuving suggestions are among those that may lead to a more 
positive attitude toward using r4?ading materials: 

rhe concept that libraries, resource centers, and classroom collections 
should be used can be made apparent if students are allowed to really 
Use books freely without unnecessary admonitions not to get them 
dirty , tear them, or lose them. Students should be taught proper care of 
hooks and materials, of course; but they also should know that, 
through normal use,, books can be expected to become worn, occa- 
sionallv find their wav into the wrong space on a bookshelf, and even 
become lost. Students should not fear punishment for normal,. routine 
happenings 

Students should be encouraged to share a book with, or recommend a 
book to, other students without fear of reproach. Without question, 
appropriate behavior should be expected during classroom recrea- 
tional reading periods and in libraries and resource centers. Students 
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ilo need to learn not to interfere unneeessarilv with others who are 
reailin- or working. This shouki not mean, however, that they may not 
share with other interested students an exciting aspect of a book while 
they are enjoying it themseKes. 

fivery ettort should 1ie made to give a student the opportiinitv to -o to 
the library or resource center when he wants or needs a 'book A 
student who wishes to read should not be forced to wait until a 
scheduled time sever^il days la'er to obtain a book he wants to read. 
' Students tend to have less positive attitudes toward reading if they 
must read a given number of books during a specified period of time 
and report on each in a prescribed format. Students who have poor 
attitudes towar.: reyJing probably should not be required to make 
l.'rmal book reports. Instead, the student who wishes to share his book 
should be provided with several options relative to tvpe of report or 
iiietliod .>! slKinno ,see pag,> 30) for creative ways to share books). 

•V ''h^- motivational effect ofckissroomcolleclioas of trade books should 
not be overlooked at any level. .Such collections indicate to the stu- 
dents that reading is important. The collections should be within the 
interest and reading levels of the students and should be chan^ed - 
frequently . 

The physical setting in which independent reading takes' place may 
attect attitudes toward reading. The classroom library should be 
housed 111 an attractive setting provided with tables, chains, book- 
shelves, and bulletin boards. One good way to feature the cla.s.sroom 
collection IS to establish an attractive //(wA-. This nook may be a 
quiet corner of the room furnished with comfortable chairs (perhap.s 
even a rocker), carpeting for those w'ho enjoy reading in a prone 
position, a wide selection of books and niagazines.on enough reading 
levels to fit the abilities of each student, and plenty of time for 
browsing and silent reading. 

Exposing Students to Books 
and to Students Who Read 

Providing a good reading environment increases the chances that .stu- 
dents will read. It is not enough to tell students that it is good to read- the 
teacher must tosier an environment that truly encourages the student to 
read. I he best reading environment is one in which students read. ba.H'd on 
the rewards ot internal motivation. This internal motivation may be in- 
creased through exposure to books and to students who read. 

Students can be exposed to books by prov iding them with the oppdrtun- 
ity to own books. Book ownership is especially motivational in the lower 
grades and among students whose families do not have the financial means 
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to provide books. Teachers may assist students in beeoniing book owners 
in several ways, ineluding the following: 

I. In the early grades, eiit up old basals into individual stories. Make 
covers- for the stories friiiii nianiia folders decorated with contact 
paper. Thus, several books can be made available from one old basal 
reader. Many state or province departments of education provide old 
basals free of charge upon request. 
' 2. At all levels, provide opportunities for joining inexpensive paperback 
book L'lubs. These clubs make book ownership easier (see page 58 for 
suggestions). If some students are unable to buy books, perhaps books 
can be pOrehased for them from monies earned from class projects, or 
thev may be given the bonus books earned from club memberships. It 
is often more fruitful in improving attitudes to make such books the 
property of given individuals than to make them a part of the class- 
room collection. 

^. At lower grade levels, let the students write or dictate experience 
stories which may be bound in manila folders and covered with contact 
paper. The student then becomes the owner and ihe author of his book! 
An excellent way to encourage students to read is to expose them to 
students who read and enjoy reading. This reading behavior may become 
contagious w hen one student sees another enjoy the revvnrds of successful 
reading. For example, a student who does not like reading in a content area 
research group might be placed with students who read to find answers or 
solve problems: the reluctant reader may then catch the desire to read. In 
such situations, a variety of reading and nonreading activities should be 
' available. .Attitudes are more positive when the student elects to read rather 
than perform an expected hehav ior which is a required contribution to the 
group's goals. 

Reading to Students 

Reading to students (any age level) is an important activity in develop- 
ing and maintaining interest in reading and is an activity to which many 
students look forward. The authors have observed many reluctant readers 
who asked if they might finish reading a book after they had listened to 
interesting portions being read by teachers, " . 

Ihe reading time may occur during a regularly scheduled time, such as 
at tiic beginning of the school day, after luneh, or j.ust before going 
home. Reading to students is also desirable as an activity to change the 
pace ot a rtuitinc schtml day, especially when interest is waning in regular 
classroom work. 

. If the activity is to be effective, the teacher must be a good reader of 
books. The following suggestions may be helpful: 
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1 . The storv selected should hv^ one that the teacher likes. Enthusiasm for 
a story shows and is often contagious. 

2. The teacher should know the story well so that he can read it fluently 
and with appropriate intonation patterns. 

3. The story should be of- interest to the students. 

4 In a longer story, it is often desirable to read only the more interesting 
parts. The more descriptive, less interesting parts may be summarized 
orally. This conserves time and keeps interest high. 
At times, it is appropriate to read an interesting episode to students to 
w het their appetites for more reading. The story should be on a reading 
level appropriate for the student^ so that they may fini.sh if they so 
desire. 

Telling Stories to Students 

In the elementary grades, storytelling often has a motivating effect 
similar to reading to students. An interesting story or episode from a story 
that is well tofd may motivate some students to read the story themselves. 
The following' suggestions may assist the teacher in becoming a more 
effective storv teller: 

1. The storyteller should like the story and should know it welL His 
feelings will generally be sensed by^student.s and will influence their 
reactions. 

2. The story selected should be of potential interest to the students. 

3. (> erdramati/ation should be avoided, since this often calls attention 
, to the storyteller rather than to the story. 

4. It is possible to add spice to the storytelling session by varying the 
mannerof presentation. The use of Hannel boards on which characters 
or scenes are added at appropriate points in the story is a recommended 
variation, especially with younger children. Some stories lend them- 
selves to chalk talks, a technique that is especially effective with boys 
interested in sports. In this technique, the storyteller uses stick figures 
or cross marks to diagram positions of characters in important scenes 
in stories. 

Teaching Relevant Skills 

Students need to overcome skill deficiencies if they are to succeed in 
reading and develop favorable attitudes. Not all students in a class or group 
have the same specific skill deficiencies and should not be expected to 
complete the same skill development tasks. Negative attitudes often de- 
velop when students are required to complete all tasks, regardless of 
need. The following steps have been found to be helpful in planning a pro- 
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i:iaiii that ti'ctiscs <m spccitL" skill nocds aiuL at the same time, is con- 

>!tuiw to |>*'si{i\c attilLklc dcvclo[)mcfU: 

I Diaenosc spocilic skill strengths and weaknesses (/V). 

J. Detennine those skills that are most eriieial for the student to he 

MbAesslLil with ivading tasks, hoth in his de\elo[>menMl program and 

ifi Ills interest areas. 

leaoh needed skills as a part o[ the student's program. A needed skill 
i!ia> have prerequisite skills that should he learned he fore a student is 
able to master that paitieular skill. It is helpful forteaehers to follow a 
Ntaiui.ird sequenee m onler that these prerequisite skills may be 
kMrned more easilv. An appropriate skill sequenee is that used in the. 
KiN.il piotiram in the sehool \ 



I requentlv, more that; one student will need help w ith a given skill) 
I hc^v stiuleiits mav he [ilaeed in short term skills groups (see page 5n 
winch ean he terminated w'.en the skills have been mastered. It is 
nnpt>itant to remember that >kill development lessons ean he over- 
done: preoeeupation w ilh skills ma\ turn the reader off, A skills period 
ttiat exceeds 15 minutes has usually reached the point of diminishing 
returns Alter drill aetiv ities. it is iniporlant to change the pace of the 
viass. f*ro\iJ[ng the student with the opportunity to do independent 
readim: and use the skills he has learned is an excellent follow up for 
^uch drill lessons. 

■I. i-A.tluate the student's pn^gress and plot his growth on a chart (see 
^5 J st> that he can see that lie is overcoming his deficiencies. 

Helping Students Read Better in Content Areas 

( ontent area materials are frequently difficult and frustrating for stu- 
dt-nts because the heavy concept load and specialized vocabulary used 
places the material on a readability level above the level on KVhich the 
students are functioning in reading class. Discouragement results when 
students arc unable to read materials on which they are being evaluated, 
I'his discouragement max . indeed, lead to negative attitudes. Thj follow- 
uu! strategies are suggested for making content area reading easier and 
more rewarding tor students: 

1 Determine the readabilitv level of the materials available for use. This 
inti)rmalion mav he available from the publisher: if not, the teacher 
n\d\ Use a rcadahilitv formula (see page 43 for cautions). 

2 Determine v\ bet her students cim understand the specific study aids 
nn,tps. graphs) in the material prior to its use. This can be done by 
asking the students questions which require that they understand the 
stUilv aid if act^rrect response is to be given. If a student has difficulty, 
ihe use of the study aid should be taught prior to the use of the material. 
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3. leach siiulonts how to study content area materials. One study plan 
that has been found etTective h\<tliejuithoVs is SQ.^R {20). One note of 
caution; comprehension is limited b> the types otquestions posed. For 
maximum etTeciiveness. students need to be taught to ask good ques- 

" tions. 

4. On given topics, collect as manv materials as possible on different 
readabilitylevels When a student is studying a specific topic, provide 
him with materials he can read. This will give him an opportunity to 
learn and to contribute to class discussions and projects. 

3. When using„a single content area text, use procedures similar to the 
Directed Reading Acti\iiy found in most hasals. The tbllow ing steps 
from the dra should he includy\l: 

a) ^'reparation for reading is essential. During this step the teacher 
relates the niaierial to that, which llie student's already know', 
develops new concepts, and teaches new -vocabulary items in 
context. 

hi Purposes for reading should be set next. Different purposes may 
^1 be set for different students. For example, students with fewer 
i skills ma\ read to get some specific information while more 
skilled readers nia\ read critically, comparing thcmaterial with 
oiher sources available on the same topic, 
ci The discussion which follows the silent reading of the material 
should be a diM Ussion, not an oral quiz. The questions asked 
.should be related to the purposes set and 'should be clustered 
around gi\v/n points, not around isolated facts, A discussion 
centered around given points help students thjnk through "the 
material and leads to greater retention. 

Providing Opportunities to Use Reading Creatively 

Creative reading enables the reader fo use that wl^ich he has read in some 
unique wav. Just knowing that he will be able to use what he has read in 
some interesting ua> nia\ be just the thing that moves.him toward more 
favorable attitudes. Creative reading activities may take many forms, Jhe 
following sugg:estions may provide the teacher with ideas he can- use or 
adapt to fit his particular needs: 

I . Dramaih s. Creati\e dramatics can take several forms. Students may 
write a dialogue depicting action related to some narrative material 
read which may be performed ''live'' for the class. In addition, 
students may select conversational portions of a story and read them to 
the class. Through this oral interpretation, students may retlect their 
understandings of the characters in the story and may enhance the 
meaning through special or subtle changes in the intonation patterns 
used^ 
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( n iHtii' n riiin'^ Various acli\*iMes are possible with ereative writing, 
f'l^r example, one stvidentniav wrrte the beginning of an original storv, 
a seconil student niav read the beginning and write a summary of a 
portion ot a book he has read, and a third student can then read the 
sunimarv and write an appropriate ending. The tinal siudent niav then 
wish to read the storv to compare his ending with that of the author. 
Sfhinn\: hot^Ls Books read niav be shared with other students in 
interesting and ereative wavs. hor example: 

a) Set up an *i Reeommend File/* On eaeh card write title, author, 
and a brief resume of the book's content. The back of each card 
might contain an illustration ot an exciting scene. 

hi Begin telling an adventure story and stop at the most exciting 
point. Let the class suggest possible endings based on the facts 
. given. 

CI Plan a panel discussion among students who have read the same 
book. One student may pretend to be the author and answer 
questions posed bv other students on the panel. 

d) Prepare a chalk talk a book or storv . Stick figures may be used 
to illustrate a scene or progression of scenes. 



"1 he C\inot Seed** b\ Ruth Krauss 

\ Uu]c bo\ plantod a varnu scod, IJe asked his mother , his lather, and 
his sister when tlie seed VMuild come up. Miev all said it wouldn't 
oMTie up Ihii the bt»_\ uas [Mtiont. and he coiitiiuk\l to water the seeii 
I inal!> the ^ecii heijan to L^row ituo a niee. fat eariot. iMarper anil 
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Fell the most excitint:, the tunniest, or the saddest event in a 
Write an inuiizinarv diar> of some leadiniz character in a story. 



Deal- Viay^^i 

/Nobody 
listens to tne^ 
ever! Son^eday 
they wi// all 
//steH toir?e. 
4"c/r ew 




Frmii; 

SOhotly Li\nn\ to Andirw 
(Follcil, m^l) 



Write an iniaiiinarv letter troni one character in a story to another 
character in the storv. 



Dear G^and^na^ 

I u//// cohie 
ViSit you sooh. 
I Will bHhg nice 
things to eat, 
hope you av^e 
Peeling bctte^^ 

Little ^GdHitiihc^Hood 
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h) Write a headlined newspaper report of some event in a story or 
book. 



Chick«an Utile 
Reports the Sky 
Has Fallen! 




i) \fake a roller-type movie based on a book. If several students 
have read the same book, they can draw pictures depicting events 
in the story, placing them in sequence. The pictures can be pasted 
on a long strip of wrapping paper attached to a roller. One student 
can narratfc while the picture is shown. 
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1) Make a trie/e or mural to illustrate a book read, 
m) Make a book jacket to cover a book read. Decorate ft with the title, 
name of the author, and an appropriate picture or design. 




n) Make and decorate a vvastepaper basket with a pretty picture 
illustrating some aspect of a-favorite book. 




K''- Make day models of characters or objects in astory. Also make a 
peep box of a scene from the story. 



INSIDF OUTSIDE-: 




- J/ 

Vhi\ t\curc nt Huniptv Diimpt) 



Charting Progress 

StuJents are frequently motivated and read more when they can see they 
are making progress in skill development. This may be done through the 
use of progress charts or graphs. After the student's deficiencies hijve been 
diagnosed, goals m^ay be set for eliminating the deficiencies. The goals 
should be realistic and obtainable in order to insure success. The student's 
progress toward reaching his goals may be charted or graphed so that he 
can see the progress he makes. 

The type of chart or graph chosen should be compatible with the 
student's age and interest level. Younger children may respond to graphs 
which use smiling faces as symbols of progress, while older students may 
need only check marks to indicate that satisfactory levels of competency 
have been attained for certail skills. 

It is better to make individual charts rather than group charts. A stu- 
dent*s progress should be compared w ith his initial level of competency 
and his own goals and not with the progress or goals of other class 
members. It is good to periodically discuss the student's progress with 
him, pointing out the areas in which present achievement levels surpass 
previous levels. 
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1 MAY'ij Ann's Chart 


• ahol_ 


ah my 


look- 


boy_ The 




^ dog toy 




it i^an — - 1 




Words I Khow 



Providing Opportunities to Read 

If teachers want students to read, opportunities for reading should he 
provided. Two suggestions for pro\iding opportunities follow: 

1. Provide a specified time in which everyone in the school has an 
opportunity to read (including teachers, principal, and custodian). 
Interruptions during this reading time should not be permitted unless 
and emergency develops. When a student with a poor attitude .sees the 
miportance placed on providing lime for everyone to read, he may be 
motivated to read too. Students should not be forced (but may be 
expected) to read. In any event, inattentive students should not be 
permitted to interrupt others who are reading. 

2. Provide an opportunite periodically for all students to have time to 
browse in the library or to sample books in the classroom collection. It 
is important that this time be made available to even the slowest 
student. Free reading should not be limited as a reward for only those 
students who finish their work early. 

• Organizational Patterns and Practices 

Classroom organizational patterns and grouping practices may make 
a difference in attitudes toward reading. This difference may be, but not 
necessarily, the result of the pattern or practice. It is well known that 
teacher enthusiasm for a pattern or practice is a vitally important factor in 
its success. Concern for the needs and interests of students is also a key to 
the success of whatever structure the teacher uses. When a student knows 
that the teacher is interested in structuring the learning situation to meet his 
needs and*interest, he generally will respond favorably. The suggestions 
which follow may be helpful to the teacher in selecting a pattern or practice 
that may make the needed difference. 
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Buddy Tutoring (Cross-Age) 



U was noted in Chapter 2 that cross-age tutoring has been found to lead 
t(^ unproved attitudes. In this plan, an older student works with a younger 
student. Both students may he having similar problems in reading — low 
self-concept, poor skill development, or poor attitude. It is vitally impor- 
tant that binh students he willing to work with each other. The tutor often 
w orks hard to learn the skills he is preparing to teach, and feels better about 
himself and about reading because he has learned and because he has 
helped someone else learn. The younger student may respond better to the 
tutor than to the teacher. He often feels freer to ask questions and to make 
mistakes (trom w hich he learns) since the threat of being evaluated by the 
teacher appears to be removed. 

In i^perationali/ing the buddy tutoring plan, the teacher should inform 
the buddy teacher of the problems, needs, and interests of the younger 
student. The buddy teacher should also be given some guidelines for 
acceptable classroom' behavior, both for himself and for the student being 
tutored. B\ clearly stating anticipated behaviors and outcoii.es, the class- 
room teacher w ill be assisting the buddy teaL'her in structuring the learning 
environment. The classroom teacher should also coun.sel the tutor on 
techniques, methods, and materials that may be used. However, the tutor 
may be encouraged to devise his own patterns for presenting the material 
since he mav have special insight relative to an appropriate way to help the * 
vounger student (which has resulted from his having, or having had, a 
similar prob(em). 

Short Term Skill Groups * 

No student should be forced to complete skills lessons (workbook page.s 
which follow :\ basal reader lesson, for example) unless he needs to do so. 
V<t\\ activities could be less motivating and more boring for the student 
than to practice a skill in which he is already proficient. Rather, he should 
work on those skills in which he is deficient. The teacher, therefore, should 
diagnose the student's strengths and weaknesses tiirough informal teacher 
made tests or w ith sample exercises from workbooks (2/ ). After diagnosis 
is complete, short term skill development groups may be formed with 
students working on skills in which they are deficient. 

The teacher may find that students from various basal rtiadinggroups"are 
deficient in similar skills and can profit from the same skill development 
materials. These students may be assigned to the same short term groups 
and tcmporarilv work together until the skill deficiency is corrected. This 
type of grouping practice w ill assist with positive attitude development in 
two w ays. Students are not forced to do that which they can already do nor 
that which they are unable to do on their own. The plan also gives members 
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of a lower roadin^:^ i^raiip a chance to inicract with members of a higher 
iiroup. This ma\ improv e tlie self-concept of those from the lower group 
and, in general, will not be harmful to the members from a higher reading 
group since they know that thev are functioning at a higher level. The 
perceived ettect of such groupings on individual students should be con- 
sidered before forming the groups. If the positive selt*-concept of a student 
from a higher group is likelv to be lowered, then he should not be a part of 
the group. 

Interest Groups 

Interest groups, based on student choices, arc appropriate for both 
special interest areas (such as hobbies) and for content area reading. The 
tact that the student may make choices in some of his reading activities 
may have-;! posiuT? effect on his attitudes. Membership in these groups 
should be voluntary. 

In special interest groups, students may share information gained tVom 
reading about an area of common interest. It is helpful to have many 
materials av ailable in each interest area in order that reading material may 
he selected on an appropriate reading level. The teacher's guidance is 
frequently helpful in such groups. He may give assistance, for example, to 
the entire group with special vocabulary items and w ith special study aid.s 
such as maps and graphs. He may also be helpful in guiding the discussion 
following the reading session. 

Interest groups arc trequentiv appropriate in the content areas. The 
student mav (in social studies, [or example) choose a topic of interest 
within a given unit and utilize materials on his reading level to gain 
information which he will later share with the entire class or group. The 
fact that the nuuerial selected is at the student's reading level and he has a 
choice among reading topics may lend to an improved attitude toward 
reading. 

Book Club Discussion Groups 

Hook club discussion groups are often helpful in promoting reading 
interests and positive attitudes. Participation should be voluntary. Books 
may be secured from libraries or tVom inexpensive commercial book clubs. 
One comprehensive commercial book club is Scholastic Book Services, 
^M)4 Svlvan Avenue. I-aiglewood ClitTs. New Jersey 07632, which has the ' 
following book clubs available: See-Saw (grades K-1), Lucky (grades 
2-3), Arrow (grades 4^6), Teenage (grades 7-9), and Campus (grades 



Discussion groups give students an opportunity to share books in in- 
teresting vvavs. Students may share viewpoints on the books read and 
discuss how the books have affected their teelings and ideas. From such 
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discussions, a student may gain insight into ways that reading has affected 
other/Students, which may broaden his own feelings about the value and 
joV/^hat can come from reading. 

/suggestions for Grouping Practices Based on 
/ Student Achievement 

Reading groups based on student achievement should be flexible. Too 
often, groups ttjat are formed at the begirming of the school year remain 
mtacl even though the initial placement may not be the best for some 
students. It was noted in Chapter .2 that ability grouping may reinforce 
negative altitudes and the authors believe this may be especially true if the 
student is misplaced in a group. In some instances, initial placement may 
be based on incorrect information (22). It is also possible that students may 
progress at different rates during the year, resulting in a spread of achieve- 
ment within the group. In either situation, the groupings should be 
changed. 

Student progress needs to be assessed regularly (23) and a change 
should be made in group membei^ship when the best interests of the student 
are involved, h is relatively easy to move a student to a higher reading 
group. The effect on the self-concept of a movement downward should be 
considered before such a change is made. In many instances, it may be 
better to vary expectations within groups by forming subgroups for skills 
activities or, perhaps, splitting the group and forming new groups. 

• Working with Parents 

riie results of Ransbury's investigation {^) showed that the fifth and 
sixth graders studied felt that their parents had greatly influenced their 
reading attitudes. Hansen's study (2) of fourth graders indicated that the 
involvement of parents with the reading activities of their children corre- 
lated highlv with positive attitudes (see page 7). Since parents and the 
hiMTie environment seem to have important impacts on attitudes,- it may be 
necessarv for the school to work closely with parents in order to foster 
positive attitudes. How can the teacher work with parents to effect a more 
positiv e attitude on the part of his students (24 )? The following suggestions 
have been found effective in some situations: 
I r.lici! assistance from cooperative parents. 

Often parents are willing to work with their child but indicate that 
the\ do not know how to do so. Such parents should never be led to 
feel that they do not have enough education or understanding to help 
their child learn to read. Parents can learn how to reinforce their „ 
— child's schot^l^program through parent conferences, letters to parents, 
or PI A meetings. Specific, step-by-step instructions should be pro- 
vided for parent's to follow. 
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lincourage parents to visit the school vo'iiintarily to discuss the 
progress their child is making. The tact Chat parents have voluntarily 
shown an interest often motivates the child to make stronger efforts. 

Caution is suggested in selecting parents who are capable gf helping 
with reading problems. Some parents may produce negative effects 
when thev assist. Obviously, the most effective parents come from 
homes in which positive relationships exist between parents and 
child. 

Ht'lp pun-fits impravc the home rcadin^^ environment. 

l-'ncourage leisure time reading in the home. Suggest that parents 
provide opportunities for their children to read b> taking them to the 
library often and b\ purchasing inexpensive paperback books 
whenever possible, Pro\ ide parents with suggestions about where and 
lum to obtain good, but inexpensive, books. Point out the importance 
of providing a time and a place for reading in the home. Stress the 
importance of setting an example by becoming a reading parent.. 

Suggest that parents can broaden a child's conex^ptual development 
through reading to him and through giving him opportunities to use 
language. Suggest effective ways to read orally and provide sugges- 
tions for appropriate books, Indicate to parents that the introduction of 
new experiences (trips and club memberships, for example) are also 
importani in conceptual development. 

Fncourage parents to use everyday occurrences as motivational aids 
for getting children to read. For example, a trip to the supermarket or 
some similar activity may provide the parents with an opportunity to 
suggest topics for recreational reading. 

Apprise parents (ff the possible effeets of their attitudes and behcn iors. 
The quality of the home environment is of vital importance. Talk to 
parents about the importance of accepting the child and providing for 
hts ps>chological needs (love, security, belonging, and recognition). 
Help parents understand the possible harm in showing anger or disap- 
pointment when their child does not progress according to expecta- 
tions. Help them see that children are keenly aware of their parents' 
nonverbal cues — tone of voice, facial expressions, and body 
movements— and that these cues often express attitudes. 

Suggest that the home environment provide a positive, reinforcing 
exjierience. As Preston (5) states, **belittling comparisons, derogat- 
orv terms, a*proi)ch, ridicule, deprivation of privileges, and physical 
punishment" will often only prolong the agony of the child who is 
having problems with reading. Foster the concept -that children are 
people who deserve consideration and respect. 
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4. n «,k wiih parents "t pn-^chool cliiUlren 

■Help parents o, preschool children understand that all .ch.ldren do 
o earn to read .mniediat.Mv upon entering school. Hxpl .,n reaLn 
eexpectat,ons to the parents and encourage then, not to placJundue 
pressure on beg.nn.ng readers. Children can suffer Ion ' ran.e and 

//.' f-t, y ; •^'^'""^ ■'^'^^'-"^■^ n.cromonouraph (25) 

//.'H ( an I Help \h C laid Uct RcaJv to Recul.' Thh paniph et v il . 

•. ■-■■I'.ng .her children u ,th readiness exp'errnc:' 

. Su^cM pr. Hi ssumal liuraiun- for parcnis to read 

Naticv Larnck-s -1 Parvnfs Umdc to Children s Reading Fourth 

• . .on , Bantan, Books ,. nK,v be helpful. Thts book dis usse h 

. .e.Kl,ng pcnod. cxpla.ns nn.dern reading in.struction and the p r- 

-.t> rule ,n the program, and reconimends specfic books for parents 

Pua asc and or read to the.r ch.ldren. Your CnldS , 

' ast Hd s. .Ncsv ^ ork) provides parents with infornimion on .some 
<he problems, .ssues. and n,ethods mvolved in teachmu reading 

M a.| Ro cnK,r> VV .nebrenner's //„„ Can I Ge, My Teena.c'r to 
( h .A l' /n 'V^''"^'""' ''^^^^ readers and Jul.e M. T, 

« 

Summary 

:' " I'""""- •"""'J'--- •"».ird rod,„., Auclion wa, u,vc„ 

I K .e are no approaches, strategics, or o^.-ani/ational patterns that work 
.. I Mtuatton. Att.tudes tend to be h.ghly spec.f.c to u ven s de nd 
ead gen. .ronn.ents The st.ggcst.onspresented have been found t ^' k 
some s,tu..t.ons or sonic stt.dcnts. The tasks of the teacher are to sel c' 
he .Jcas w ,ch nc hel.e.cs w ,11 work best for h.n,. to trv out th ' ^1 nd 
'f'- - "-^'"> P-eran, or approach on the bas.s'of hi i d m 's 



Referoncfs 

''^'''^<i'^^-fr-^lish, 4U\U\ 1^71.}. 442-44.^ 
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1(1 N.. I < I'^'i i^) '•>K 102. \^ 

- IK I ■ Ihc K.vkUon ot Parents lo ReaLliUii' I-aiUirc." (Vu/^/ 

/t, /, 10 iScptcnihcr P'V)). 173-17^). 

^ ij^.inat. h m s,ir ( \>n. .p! unJ Riiuluia. NcNNark. Dola\sarc: international 

R.M.liiu! \sMVial>oii. hJ72, I I 31), 
* cji:uk. i)onaM\I -M^nvard IVsili\ e Sell CWcpl/' /^t-m/z/K' ■/V(^^/^^^^^ leb- 

s Utn.hiuA. MnlU Ka\es. - An Assessment ol Readinii Attuiules/'.A'^rm// r>/ 

A". I" HKtoher l^'.^i. 250S. 

^ R .!>:nsofK fkien M. •T undanicnial I>rinc)ple,s tor Helping! Retarded Read- 

in R* s-i!tML RoKmI. and l enme V. Jacobson. - leacher Hxpcetations lor the 

hi.ad.antaiied/- Vu7U///r l^/U'ra.///. 218 (April l^^23. 
i 1 Spa. he. Cicoii^c I), (uunl Rt cultn^ for Poor RaiJcrs, Ninth hdition.. Chanv 

j\{j:'n. lUuuMs: tianard. i^J74. 
\1 ! iM;.-. |h:'!iias\ ■gi:e>tMinn- leehnKiues/^nJ. hstill Alexanderll'.d ). 

Ri u R^'uMfi^. KiuA\dle. TemK'ssee: Tniversit) t>t Tennessee Department of 

c tiUK uUitn and in-triu tuni Service Center. UOf^, 
i > /n,r/. \ldcs \ , t •orr^.tivr Rtujino, Second Hdition, nuluuiue. Uma: Wm. 

(■ B'own. t'^"2. C'fiapter 

Notts to ( hapter 4 

1 ; I n help 'Afth techniques tor stiidvini: student interests, see Chapter W in 
hif...va! Rc,u!oiK Dur^na^sis: A Pra. lnal (Uncle for the Classroom Tcaclur 
ihomas C Rotter and Ciuenneth Rae (Unglewood CldTs. New Jersey: 
P' ntue Ha". l^J"^^) and pai-es lOfvl^^S inRiiuluiii IMictiltics: Their Duiii- 
.Z^ M W.r.ruon (hu L- Bond and Miles A. Tinker (New York: 
Xpplcton C'entmv C'rotts. 
. ^ l.v help vMth esiablishurJ interest centers, read //h//vK//..///://K' Reading u7//i 
S!.m<^n^.irJ(\nn-rs b\ Sue Don and others ih\ ans\ die . Indiana: 
Rr.cMsfde I, eat nine Associates, D)73). 

See 'A Readabditv f'orniula that Saves Tune.- by Hdward B. Fry m Journal 
R.^uIoiQ, t 1 f \pril i^>^>^). 513-5U^. 575-578. 
! iKdp m .onstructing and using group and individual reading inventories, 
.cc hih^nmil RiaJina hnnuones by Murjorie S. Johnson and Roy A. Kress 
.\.' xMk. Dcla^varc: Intel national Reading Association. 19b5) -. 
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Si*e vat.iloes troni puhhshers tor .i listinl: ot high intcrcst-iow vocabularv 
materials Sutlahlc materials arc available troni Benclic FVess, 10300 \V. 
k.uts,.v.«it R.uul. vStiKhcsta. lliiiUMs fiOIS3 atul AddisDii-VV eslc> . Saml 
Hill Road. Mciilo Park, ('adtornia W)25. 

lor help vv ilh skill diaunosis. see Informal Reihlbi\* Diuiinosis by Thornds C*. 
Potter aiui (nvemieth Rae a.nLilewood Clifts. New Jersey: Frenlice-HalK 
l.^natifn: and Cor/rctim: Ri'mlin^i DitfU idtU's bv HIdoxi H. Etdwall 
u olumhas. oiuo; C harles I:. Mcrnll. h)70); and Compaem x in Teih/uni^ 
RtuJin.: b\ ( arl .1 Wallen (ChKaL'o; Seienee Research Associates, i^>72). 
!^^r a diNvussion ot \ariatnMis ot SQ3R in iiKith. social studies, science, and 
hteraUire. soc t'h.ipter 14 ot Ihc lust R: Ekmcnhm Rcadin\i Todax by 
VViIina \\ Miller (New York; HoU. Rinehart iind Winston. 1^74). 

\ssisrance uuh mtormal diav^^nvt.- pa.cedures may be found in Cari J. 
\\ alien's (\"?//Jt7<7ii " m Tnh hini^ Rcadins: (Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, U^"^2)and IluunasC*. Potter and Gwenneth Informal Raidinii 
lha.:noMs. { Pnu tu aK^uidi' Un' the Classroom A'(i(7rtr (Hnglewood (Mills. 
New lersev: FVntice Hall.M):';* 

f or help with appropriate placement in reading groups, see Cliaptcr 4 in 
Marjone S Johnson .ind Roy A. Kress, informal Reading Invcntorws 
t New ark, Dctawaie: International Reading Assocuition. hif>5)., 

DiaiTiioNtic leachine procedures are discussed in Diai^nostu Rcadim: Instruct 
tiofi m fhf l it mi nhi>'\ Sihoi^l by f'rank J, Clus/ak (New York; Harper and 

Row. i^)^:) 

The teacher mav also tmii hclptul intonnation in Parents and Rradim* edited 
fn Carl H Snutii < Newark. Delaware; International Reading Association. 

The inurorij.Miog/ tphs arc available Ironi the international Reading Associa- 
tion. ^00 Haiksdale Road, Newark. Delaware P)71 1. 
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Chapter 5 



SUMMARY 



There is little disagreement relative to the importance of attitudes in 
facilitating reading growth, yet this aspect of the reading process ha.s not 
always received the attention it deserves. This monograph has been written 
to help teachers focus on this vital component of the reading environment. 
There were three purposes: ' 

1. To idv'ntify variables -that correlate with attitude formation and 
maintenance; 

2. to provide suggestions for assessing attitudes more consciously and 
objectively; and 

3. to suggest teacher and parent behaviors, instructional strategies, and 
organizational patterns which may lead sonic learners to mere ppsitive 
attitudes toward reading. 

Relatively little research deals with the y^irlablas' a.ssociated ^vith at-* 
titudes toward reading. A literature search revealed nine variables that 
have been studied to some degree: achievement, self-concept, parents and 
the home environment, the teacher and classroom atmosphere, instruc- 
tional practices and special programs, sex, test intelligence, 
socioeconomic status, and stud'eftt interests. 

It is difficult to make valid generalizations from the available data since 
the number of studies is limited and the findings are, at times, contradic- 
tory. High achievement is sometimes, but not always, found present with 
favorable attitudes. In addition, it appears that certain instructional 
practices and special programs can, but do not necessarily, lead to more 
positive attitudes. It also appears that self-concept, parent and teacher 
attitudes and behaviors, and student interests may play important roles 
in attitude formation for some students. The beliefs that girls will have 
more favorable attitudes toward reading than boys, that more intelligent 
students have more positive attitudes, and that students from lower socio- 
economic levels have more negative attitudes toward reading are not 
necessarily valid. 

Many good teachers may assess attitudes somewhat intuitively and, at 
times, almost unconsciously. Y6t, for some teachers and in some situa- 
tions (such as special program evaluations), a more conscious and objec- 
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tive asscssnictii nui\ be ncctlcd. Icachers wishing to nuiko somewhat 
objective a^^esMne^ts quieklv will find helpful interviewing and paper and 
pencil techniques, such as cjuestionnaires and incomplete sentences. For 
the teacher who has more time, svstematic observation (uer time is proba- 
blv a more accurate tool to use. The more complex techniques—p-iring. 
Nummateil rating scales, and the semantic differential- -may be nu)re 
appropriate for the researcher. 

Since altitudes lend to be highl> specific to given individuals, it is 
ilithcuit to suggest specific programs and instructional strategies which 
"'uiii work.'* rhe tCLicher needs to trv out ideas and use those that are most 
productive tor given individuals or groups. Teaching strategies need not be 
spectacular or sensational. 6ften . the matching of tried-and-true strategies 
with the interests and need^ of given students is all that is necessary. 

The checklist that follows is tie signed to serve as a guide to the teacher as 
he seeks to help the learner have a positive feeling toward reading. The 
checklist devotes special attention to factors that may affect positive 
alliludetievelopment and maintenance, to accuracy in altitude assessment* 
anil to aspects of the. reading environment that may affect attitudes. 
Although the checklist is not all inclusive.»it can be viewed as a beginning 
point lor leachers who are consciouslv >eek!ng to develop and maintain 
positive attitudes toward reading. 
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CHECKLIST FOR TEACHERS 



Have I considered relevant taelors thai may attect 
positive attitude development and maintenance? 

a) Do the achievement levels and self-concepts 
of niy students affect reading positively or 
negatively ? 

b) Are there negative attitudes toward my students 
present on the part of parents and other important 
individuals? 

c) is it apparent to my students that I like reading? 

d) Do I expect my students to have certain atti- 
tudes toward reading? 

e) Am I biased in my beliefs about the effects of sex, 
intelligence, and socioeconomic status on 
attitudes? 

Have: I accurately assessed the attitudes of my 
students? 

a) Have I chosen the assessment technique that will 
yield the most information in my situation? 

b) Have. I sampled behaviors that are appropriate 
indicators of attitudes toward reading? 

c) Have I attempted to insure that my students ha* e 
responded honestly to my assessment techniques? 

d) Have I gathered information overtime in order that 
consistent patterns may be noted? 

e) Have I kept appropriate records in order that all 
relevant information may be considered? 

Have I considered aspects^Jiol the reading environ- 
ment that may affect attitude development and 
maintenance? 

a) Is my classroom atmosphere conducive to posi- 
tive attitudes? 

b) Do I help my students develop and maintain posi- 
tive self-concepts? 
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v» I)i> I cimsiJcr the interests and reading achieve- 
ment levels i)f ni\ students w hen I select materials? 

d) I help students see a need for reading? 

e) Do I give students purpi^ses for reading that are 
relevant for them? 

f) Do I reinforce successful reading hehavii^rs? 

g) Do I^read mvself and read ti^ children? 

h) Do I make hoicks availahle and provide time fi^r 
m\ students to read? 

n Do I teach those skills that enable my students 
to read material that is important tii them? 

\) Do I let my students make choices friMii amimg 
appri^priale materials? 

k) D(rl help my students learn thi^se skills that help 

tlicm in reading in the cimtent areas? 
1 ) Di) I enciHirage my students to use the information 

gained fnnn reading in creative ways? 
Ill) Do 1 utili/e instructii^nal programs and strategies 

abiHit which I am enthusiastic and in which my 

students are interested? 

n> Are my grtuiping practices conducive to positive 
attitude deveh^pment and maintenanee? 

o) Do I Wi^rk with parents in order that they may assist 
I with positive attitude deveU^pment and mainte- 
nance in their cliildren? 
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Appendix A 



ATTITUDE ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 

The hallow lilt! annoiated lisliiiiz of attiliide assessment instruments 
iL'nuiped bv t\pes) ma\ he helpful to the teacher who wishes to construct 
an inslruiiient for his own use. In some instances, the complete scale is aNail- 
ahle for stud) and or use: in other instances, a description helpful iii 
construcXin i a similar instrument is gi\en. The following information is 
■Nupplied w hen a\adable: content, special uses, number of items, response 
ivpcs. scoring procedures, appropriate grade levels, and validity and 
reliabilitv informatuni . The reference .source in which the instrument is 
K>cated or described 'is also included. 



INThRVIHW THCHNIQUH 

Snali'fif Intt n ii'w .Anne l.aswell 

t Structured inteniew technique described; appropriate for primary 
grades; > questions are used: Useful as a guide in, structuring an attitude 
inters lew situation.) / 

Located in Anne l.aswell, ''Reading Group P^lacement: Its Influence on 
I-njovment Reading and Perception of Self as a Reader," \^'ebruary 
l^>f>7, Hric, ID 01 I S16. 



gUHSTlONXAIRHS 
A\ luIuv^' Anfiuilc Invcniorx ~ ¥Aimrd, New York, City Schools 

« Based on a specific basal program; 25 items; 17 yes/no responses, 1 
sell -other respimse, and 7 completion responses; designed for inter- 
mediate grades, group administration.) 

4 

l.<KaleLl in *'Fdementary Reading Inventory: HImira City School' Dis- 
trict," September F{ric, no 248, 



m/Dn i^n Counn lnvcntorx nf Rcadini> Anitudc Si\n Diego County 
Biiard o{' Education 

( Measures attitudes toward reading in general; designed for grades one 
to six; 25 Items; yes no responses; easy to administer; time required, 20 
minutes;.\ alidity determined through item analysis; split-half reliability 
of J^); acceptable for group comparisons, pre and post.) 

Available frinn Department of Htlucalion, San Diego C\ninty, San 
Diegi^ California. 
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Stlt Rtpt^t Rt'iulim: S\ (//t Martin H. Jason and Beatrice Diihnow 
tSaniplos student perceptions ot their f<^iding abihties; designed tor 
intermediate iirades; group administration: 20 items: yes/no responses: 
split halt' reliabihty reported at ,88.) 

Descri^cvl in Walter W. MacCiinitie (ful.). Assi'ssnunt Problems in 
Ri iidin'^. Newark. Delaware: International Reading Association. 1^73. 

Anitiulc and Interest .S^/nt'v— Thomas C. Potter and Gwenneth Rae 
(Masked as an interest siirvev : for intermediate grades: three parts, may 
be given separateK: response type varies — yes/no. completion, and 
descriptive adjectives. ) 

I.ocited in Thomas C\ Potter and Gwenneth Rae, Informal Reailini^ 
Duii^nosis: \ Pravtieal Guide For The Cla.ssroom Teacher. Hnglew ood 
C*liffs. New Jersey: Prentice4Iall. 1973. 149-156. 

INCX)MFU.H rH SHN FHNCH INSJRUMHNTS 

Incomplete Sentence /Vsr—Thomas Boning and Richard Boning 

il'seful with a wide range of ages: individual or group administration; 
42 Items.) 

Located in Thomas Boning and Richard Boning. '*rd Rather Read 
Than . . r Rcadim^ Teacher, April 1957, 19(vl99. 

(fidhan Inctmipletc Sentences- ]. David Cooper, e\ al, 

(Samples a varietv of reading and non reading activities: appropriate for 
all elementarv ^grades: 49 items.) 

Located in J . Dav id Cooper, et al. . Decision Makini^ for the Diai^nostic 
leacher. New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston, 1972. 14-16. 

PAIRING THCHNIQIT-: INSTRUMLN'TS 

Readmit Attitude David Gurney 

<39 forced choice comparisons of reading and other activities in which 
intermediate grade children frequently engage: author reports validily 
data.) 

Described in David Cnirnev . '**The Effect of an Individual Reading 
Pn^gram on Reading Level and Altitude toward Reading." Reading 
Ttacher. Januaiv 1966,277-279. 

Adapted Acti\it\ Preference Test — Helen I). Schotanus 

(Samples spare time preferences of second graders: uses pictures ofsix 
leisure time activities and reading: multiple comparisons: each activity 
is paired once with each of the other activities.) 

/ 
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l ocated in \\c\cn O, Schotaiuis. TIil^ Relationship between DiiTicuIty 
ot ReadHiti Material and Attitude toward Readiriiz/' July 1967. Hrie. 
f I) n!6 S96. 

Pnruiry Pupil Rcadiiv^ Auitiidc //nv///r;n— hiinice Nicht)lstHi Askov 
^Measures attitudes toward reereational reading: ctnisists of 3 "read- 
ing*' pictures and 9 **inmreading** pietiires: separate forms forboys and 
girls; 27 comparisons possible, each reading picture with 9 nonreading 
pictures; docs not require reading or writing: author reports liigh valid- 
il\; test-retest reiiabilit) reported at .906 J 
Available from KendulMIunt. 1973. .S2.9S. 

Adaptation of Askiw \ Pnnuiry Pupil Rcudini^ AtntUile hivcmon— 
I^>se I.amb 

(Mmor adaptation of the Asko\ instrument -pictures portrav black 
children. ) 

Described in Pose Lamb. 'The l,anguage Fixperience Approach to 
Teaching Beginning Reading to Culturally Disadvuntaized Pupils.** 
-laniiary Mi7 1 . Hric. f i) .059 3 14. 

J /w(a///?- \ttiHuk' ln\f}Uiir\ Fiany \V . Sariain 

<Ionr sccMons: reereational reading. work-t\pe readnig. learning to 
read, and M»e[.i[ valuer. items; choice sentence pairs, norms 

loi LMadcs two to tour. ) 

Loc.ttcd in ff .1. fleinitiergcr. *\Sartain Reading Attitudes [n\entorv.** 
i^)"!). l-n^. I n 045 2^M. 

SlMMATPd) RATIN'G (IdKfiRT TVPH) SCAUPS 
I Sw/Zc >^t Ri udinii Attitudes Bused nn Bcliuvior~ i\ Glennon Rowell 
(S.miples behaviors in basal reading groups. reading for pleasure, and 
reading in ciMitent areas; 16 items; useful in any elementary grade: good 
!i>r dnldien who have severe problems since no reading is required: 
heha\iors are reciM\led overM period of , 2 to 4 weeks: responses are 
recorded on a 5 point >cale from "alwavs occurs" to "never occurs**: 
product miHiii^Nit reliahilitv of .SS reported; validity coefficient of .70 
reported.! \ 

Reported in C*\ Cilennnn Rowell. "An Attitude Scale for Reading.*' 
Rcihlni'^ Ti iu lu<f\ I*ebruarv 1972. 442-447. 

Rt iidiii'^ Attitiidv //?(/cv Annelee Powell 

(Measures attitudes toward rciuling for pleasure; 2.0 items: behav ioraliy 
stated, split-hall reliability reported at .76; validity data reported.) ' 

Described in fdeanor Ladd. " The Clip .Sheet/* Readini^ Teacher 25 
(March \'rZ\. 
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h^h '^ /^t(/(////i,^ .'1///Y//(/(' .SV(//('-- rhi)nias H. Hstos 

iSlm)sMi\c to .i \ai icl\ of altitude t\pcs; 20 itcMns; responses on a 5 point 
scale Irom 'Ntronglv agree** to **strongl\ Jisagree*\ designed lor 
grades three through iwehe: \alidity cheeked through item analvsis; 
spht^Kill reliahility reported as substantial: useluMn pre and post 
ctniipansons. ) 

LiK-ated in rhonias H. Hstes. "A Seale to Measure Attitudes toNsard 
K^\uhn\i/\/i'i(r/hil()fRciul(fiii. Nmeniher hHI. l3.S-|3s. Alsoa\ail- 
able horn N'lrguua Research Associates. Ho\ 5501. CharlottesN ilie 
\ If L'iiua 22^M)2. ' ■ ' 

Atlitiuh' Scale - iTancis Hennie 

(Measures attitudes toward a speeilie program; designed tor seeondar\\ 
students. 10 items; helptui [o teaehers in designing a seale to assess 
atiuudes toward a speeilie program.) 

Located m F-raneis Bennie. "Pupil Attitudes toward Individually Pre- 
. scribed Lab Prol:nin^s/\f(H(rn^l! of Raulini^. Nmember 197^' 108- 

! i: 

"^iunn (urn .Untudv f'MliMnwnt- L.irvy D. Kennedy and Ronald S. 
Htiiinski 

tI)cMgnedL>rsccnndat \ school students; 70 items; internal eonsisteney 
ieliaf>iht\ o\ :n, \al[dit\ data reported; uselu! forall seeondar\ school 
ijr.idcs.) 

Located in LaiT\ 1) Kenned) and Ronald S. Halinski. "Measuring 
Attitudes An L\tra Dimension,** <V April U)7S' 

51 s 522 

SLMAN 1 W DILLl^RHNTIAL 
Pr^K'n-nrui^ Judith \\. (ireenberg. et al. 
AI.Khti_iti.Mi ()s-^nKi*s Semaniic ditlereiuial tecbnujue; point 
i^h.vtp. ,...ic u!tli s ■wiM^: t\ -\ainat!\e p^iirs and 2 pcUency f^tirs; 
^lv•-;.,•::.^! i,^ iTitct nieduite ijKkie deprived childr^'n; diK*s lU't require 
,-\t. '^v;'. J :\\ia;r; j. reading ^is cMie oi' ! concepts sampled; wcll- 
■•'iniiiKikM rat^ >n.il'\ Jevciiprion helfUiil tor teachers wislung to con- 

i \ \] fikiit!] V\ ( ircennerg. et aL. ' Attitudes ui riiddren from a 

•'■ • '•^ 'i f "I ■ j:' ';.iiic?)t tiv.A ard Achie\ einent^Related (~once[ns." 
^ • ' H A't w ;;r, /?, October !^i65. 5"-6L 
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Appendix B 



STUDIES OF STUDENT INTERESTS 



Coiisiilcrati'in of studcnl interests is iniporlLiai in pDsitive altitude devel- 
opment and niaintenanee. The studies listed will provide the teacher with 
hackground inhirniation relative to student interests. Many ol' the studies 
toeus speeitieallv on interest patterns ofhigh and low achievers. The range 
Is trtMii [)reschoiil to the college adult level. 

\shle\. L "Children's Reading Interests and Individualized Read- 
ing/* lAcnuiitiirx English, 47 (December MHO), 1 OSS- 10^)6 (study of 
stuaenis in grades tour through seven). 

Beta I psilon diapter. Pi Lambda I'heta. "Children's Reading Interests 
dassitied h> Age Level." Rciulim^ Teacher. 27 i April L)74). 6^)4.700 
isfadv ot children ages seven througli twelve). 

[Ueis, Li>iena. "I^upil Interests and the Content of Primary Reading 
lexis." Rt\hhn'^ rah hcr. 17 iJaiuiary 1^J64). 227-233 (study ot inter- 
ests m grades one and two). 

CarKeii, (i. Roherl, Ih^'^ks and the Teenui^e Reader. New York: Bantam 
Books, pi ^2 tciivers grades live tli rough college level). 

CicesHn. Donne M. . and Richard C. Wilson. "PdTects of Reading Age on 
Reailim>. Interests." Elementary Eni^ltsh, 4^) (MayJ^)72)-. 750-756 
< studies eight- and twelve-v ear-olds), 

Jeuctt, Arnv^. **\\ hat I^oes Research 'lell .About the Reading Intcicsts ol 
.lunior High .School Pu[nls \" Ifnpnn ini^ Readini^ in the Junior Ilii^h 
S. lh^ni Hunetm No. 10. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, pAiucalum and Weltare. P)57, 2(i-3.^ (focuses on-junior high 
Nv. Iiool be>v s and girN) . 

.I >hns, leirv I.. "'What l)t> Inncrcitv Chddren [*reler to Read '" Readini^ 
li .a Ih-r. l(^ i[-cbruar\ P^".^). 462-4fv (study of mtermediate grades in 
liineicitv environinenrs ). ' 
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